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The Principles Which Should Gov- 
ern Standards and Accrediting 
Practices’ 


ISTORY is said to have a habit of repeating itself. 
Generally the same individuals are not present to 


witness the repetition. A repetition is now about to 
take place, however, in which many of the actors are the 
same. 

The last time I had the honor of appearing before the 
North Central Association was seventeen years ago. The 
topic assigned me was essentially the topic now appearing on 
the program opposite my name—although I can no longer 
remember the exact wording. The motive for inviting me I 
judge to have been substantially the same in both instances. 
I was, and am, supposed to be identified with a practice or a 
point of view not altogether in good odor with members of 
the Association. I appeared then, and now appear, as an 
apologist, or solecist, or devil’s advocate. (It is an unhappy 
réle, and, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
assure you it is not chronic.) 

But history is not only repeating itself, it has also been 
making itself in the interval. The Association does not stand 
where it stood seventeen years ago. The views of all of us 
who were here then have changed. Colleges have changed. 
To a certain extent the methods of all higher institutions 
have changed. To a greater extent the philosophy of higher 
education has changed. And this is not strange because the 
world has changed, changed more radically than in any 
other seventeen years since man began to leave a record of 
his accomplishments. 

These are very trite observations. I would not bore you 


1Address at the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Chicago, March 19, 1931. 
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with them except for one reason. It is this. Although we 
may recognize past changes, we sometimes ignore the fact 
that the process of change is going to continue; and we legis- 
late for the future as if the conditions of the present hour 
were to persist. I should like, therefore, to posit as the 
underlying assumption for all I shall have to say the factor 
of continued and rapid change. I believe, and I think I 
could prove it if I had the time, that during the academic 
year 1930-1931 more significant reforms affecting the con- 
duct of collegiate education have been made in more insti- 
tutions than have ever been made in a single year before, 
except perhaps during the time when the elective system 
swept the country like an epidemic. I anticipate that this 
record will shortly be surpassed; if not in the year 1931-1932, 
then in some year within the next five. Why? Because col- 
leges have not yet adjusted themselves to this new American 
life. Because they probably never will quite catch up with it 
in any period that we can now foresee. Because, thank 
heaven, theory continues to outrun practice. Because we 
are still a long way from putting into effect the theory that 
most of us have come to hold. And because by the time 
this theory has been generally translated into practice we 
shall be holding another theory growing out of new conditions. 

There are three principal causes for the lag of practice be- 
hind theory. The first is the natural indolence which 
educators share with the rest of the human race; the polite 
name for it, of course, is academic conservatism—a very 
handsome and complimentary label. The second cause is 
lack of money, a disease with which even the most prosper- 
ous institutions are afflicted. And the third is law. I shall 
have nothing to say about the first two causes. This paper 
is devoted to some aspects of the third. 

A standard is a law. It may be enacted and enforced by 
an extra-legal agency. In the United States that is generally 
the case. Most of the really powerful standardizing agencies 
are voluntary associations. No authority is delegated to 
them by the state to coerce an individual or institution. 
Nevertheless, the power that they exercise is comparable to 
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the power of the government in those countries which have 
governmentally administered systems of education. It 
actually exceeds the power exercised over secondary and 
higher institutions by the great majority of state govern- 
ments in the United States. The instruments the standard- 
izing agencies use are the simplest imaginable: printed 
standards and printed lists, two little scraps of paper. But 
in them reside life and death. No institution can fall short 
of the prescriptions of the standard and continue to flourish. 
In certain fields of higher education no institution can even 
survive if it fails of inclusion in the list. That is what I mean 
when I say a standard is a law, the most inexorable law to 
which any educational institution is subject. 

Goethe once had remarks to make about law. He put the 
remarks into the mouth of the devil. Perhaps, in view of the 
réle for which I seem to be cast in this discussion, it may be 
appropriate for me to quote them. 


“Laws every where are like the taint 
Of an inherited complaint, 
The curse of an infected race: 
Their downward progress you may trace, 
From land to land, through blighted nations, 
Afflicting distant generations— 
Reason made nonsense, good intent, 
In lapse of time warped from its true sense; 
Things for the common welfare meant, 
Becoming thus a common nuisance.” 


The statement contains possibly a trace of diabolical hyper- 
bole. But which of us will deny that, as far as statute law is 
concerned, it is substantially correct? 

A standard is a law. And it generally has the same pur- 
pose as the majority of laws, namely, to prevent misde- 
meanors. This is a praiseworthy purpose. Misdemeanors 
must often be prevented for the sake of the common welfare. 
The standardizing movement is some twenty-five years old. 
When it began there were literally hundreds of institutions, 
colleges, academies, medical schools, law schools and dental 
schools that were selling to the public—often at consider- 
able profit to their backers—educational gold bricks. Some- 
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times the fraud was deliberate; sometimes it was committed 
innocently by ignorant people. Either way it was a serious 
misdemeanor, tragically harmful to youthful patrons who 
did not know until too late that they were being cheated. 
Standardizing was devised primarily to put a stop to this 
abuse. In fulfilling this purpose it has been almost 100 
per cent successful. No such brilliant success has ever at- 
tended any other movement in American education. 

But laws have another purpose, particularly in these 
United States, and that is to make the rest of humanity over 
according to a pattern that is pleasing to the law-giver. The 
law-giver frequently rationalizes his motive until it looks like 
a kind of exalted civic altruism. But it is just meddlesome- 
ness. We are an incorrigibly meddlesome people. Minding 
somebody else’s business has an irresistible attraction for us. 
And we abhor non-conformity. 

Now one would suppose that the educational profession, 
the profession that is in daily and hourly contact with the 
infinite variety of human nature, the profession that is com- 
mitted to fostering the development of the individual in ac- 
cordance with his gifts, would be immune from this national 
vice; that it would resist vigorously all efforts to mould its 
practices to a single pattern. One would suppose it would be 
the last profession to succumb to mechanization. But, alas, 
no! For twenty-five years the profession has been busy 
building up machinery, automatic machinery that relieves it 
as far as possible of the arduous task of weighing human 
capacities and accomplishments, machinery that measures 
education by the linear yard and the time-clock and the price 
of school paraphernalia, machinery designed to make insti- 
tutions as much alike internally as Ford cars—allowing for 
individual variation only in the color of the finish. How does 
this machinery get itself manufactured? The profession 
delegates the job to the standardizing agencies. The stand- 
ardizing agencies make laws and the thing is done. 

An interesting characteristic of laws is that they must be 
enforced literally. Concessions cannot be made, or nullifica- 
tion ensues. That seems to us very reasonable in the case of 
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theft. It is just as wicked to steal $10 as to steal $100,000— 
although of course, the penalty for the latter offense is 
greater. But how about it in the case of the law governing 
institutional endowment? Is it just as wicked to have 
$490,000 as to have only $147,000? $490,000 is not $500,000, 
and the law says that nothing less than $500,000 is a guar- 
antee of virtue. Or how if an institution, for reasons that 
seemed to it educationally sound, should require but 118 
semester hours for graduation (Harvard requires only 105)? 
Does not the law demand that the extreme penalty be visited 
upon it? And there must be but one law for the great and 
the humble. 

This Association was one of the pioneers of the standardiz- 
ing movement. It has had a notable record. It has taken 
great care in the formulation of its standards. Its law-givers 
have allowed all possible latitude in the interpretation of its 
laws. They have even tempered justice with mercy; occa- 
sionally, I believe, in defiance of the law. The Association 
has also been ready to amend when amendment has been 
shown to be desirable. Its career as a standardizing body 
has been truly constructive. Through its operations second- 
ary and collegiate education in the vast territory that it 
covers have been stimulated and improved. No one could 
gainsay that the stimulation and improvement have been 
much more rapid and extensive than would have been the 
case if the Association had dealt in pious resolutions only, 
instead of in mandates. 

But admitting all this, and more that might easily be 
added, I venture to come before you as a critic of your past 
and an opponent of your present. The very excellence of the 
North Central Association and its high-mindedness are the 
most unfortunate of its qualities. By virtue of these quali- 
ties it has contributed more than has any other agency to 
make standardizing respectable, perhaps to render it im- 
pregnable. And when I contemplate that prospect my heart 
sinks within me. 

No doubt the reasons for my depression have already been 
implied. But let us look beyond the range of your own oper- 
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ations for a moment. Great as the North Central Associa- 
tion is, powerful as it is and influential, it yet touches but a 
small segment of higher education. But the standardizing 
activities of state, regional, and national bodies now reach out 
and practically envelop higher education. A college of 
liberal arts in your territory is amenable to your laws only 
and the burden may be relatively easy to bear. A university 
in your territory or anywhere else is hedged about by stand- 
ards set up by at least half a dozen different agencies, each 
designed to serve a special professional interest, each serenely 
indifferent to problems of institutional budget and educa- 
tional balance, each aiming to enforce uniformity of practice 
and requirement within its limited sphere. Moreover, every 
standard is couched in the same general terms: in terms of 
hours, of credits, of degree, dollars, of things. Each standard 
assumes that the imponderable can be weighed by the pound. 
And this preposterous metric system, once established, quickly 
freezes into immutability. The lawisthelaw. It must have 
been right, else it would not have become the law. If it was 
right, there must inhere in it an invariable quality of rightness. 

I promised not to say anything about academic con- 
servatism, but I think I will break the promise. In my pro- 
fessional lifetime I have witnessed two successive exhibitions 
of academic conservatism on a nation-wide scale. The first 
was represented by the almost unanimous commitment of the 
profession to the defense of the ancient fixed curriculum and 
its attendant theory of mental discipline. The second is 
represented by the total surrender of the profession to the 
credit system, the offspring of the standardizing movement. 
If you think the phrase “‘total surrender”’ is too harsh, I ask 
you to indulge in introspection for a moment. How do you 
set about describing—to yourself, let alone to others—a 
proposed change in a curriculum? How would you formu- 
late a new requirement for a degree or certificate? How do 
you define any student’s accomplishment at any level from 
the elementary grades through the graduate school? How 
can you gain a mental concept of the offerings of any insti- 
tution? These are not rhetorical questions, but the answer 
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to each is the same and we should all be embarrassed if I 
pronounced it above a whisper. But I will ask another 
that is still more embarrassing. Did you not feel a sense of 
utter bewilderment and insecurity, as if the world had sud- 
denly become four-dimensional, when you read of the new 
educational plan of the University of Chicago? What had 
become of the sacred semester hour “‘or its equivalent in term 
hours, quarter hours, points, majors or courses’’ ? 

And here, after all, lies my main grievance. If the stand- 
ardizing movement had only placed upon institutions arbi- 
trary external restrictions, however hampering, it would not 
have been so disastrous. These can be combatted or out- 
witted. But it has warped our very thinking. It has ad- 
ministered a narcotic to our professional imagination. It 
has robbed us even of all terminology but its own. Before 
we can again turn our minds to the substance of education, 
and away from the mould, we must grope for a new language. 
And this in a time when nearly everything we do in secondary 
and higher education is admittedly more or less obsolete, 
when the adjustment of our institutions to a changed social 
environment is imperative, when educational science is 
becoming increasingly prolific of new measures of human 
capacity and accomplishment, when innovation and experi- 
ment are needed as never before! 

But perhaps you are wondering what this has to do with the 
subject assigned to me for discussion. The subject, you will 
recall, is ““The Principles Which Should Govern Standards and 
Accrediting Practices.’’ I should like now to break the sub- 
ject in two and deal with the last part of it first. What 
principles should govern accrediting practices? My answer 
is, no principles. I believe there should no longer be any ac- 
crediting practices. If tomorrow morning every accrediting 
committee in the country should adjourn sine die and every 
accredited list should be destroyed, I believe American 
education would receive such a stimulus as it has not received 
in a dozen years. There has been but one justification for 
accrediting and that is educational malpractice, deliberate 
or unconscious. I do not say that this has entirely disap- 
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peared. But I do maintain that it has been so greatly 
reduced as to require no such elaborate and costly—yes, and 
tyrannical—machinery as the existing accrediting system 
to keep it under control. The pirates and buccaneers have 
been swept from the seas. It takes no very ponderous 
armament to deal with an occasional picaroon. 

Because I am not quite a nihilist I have a substitute for 
current accrediting practices to propose. I propose that 
every regional and national body now engaged in accrediting, 
establish, in place of its accrediting machinery, a sanitary 
commission. The function of such a commission would be 
to investigate any institution thought to be unsound or dis- 
honest and give the findings wide publicity. As a corrective 
of errors or a deterrent to fraud such a procedure would be 
quite as efficacious as the present accrediting procedure. 
Does any one doubt that it would be far less expensive in 
time and money? But much more important than any mat- 
ter of cost would be the general relief from the deadly 
mechanical coercion of the type of standards on which 
accrediting is now based. 

Sometimes I am moved to discouraging reflections on 
reform. No one would deny that all the major reforms in 
education have demanded prodigious energy and devotion. 
And the reformers believe that each gain must be consoli- 
dated and, as far as possible, made permanent. But the time 
always comes—and generally right soon—when today’s 
reform must be undone because it blocks the road for to- 
morrow’s reform. When today’s reform has really been con- 
solidated and made permanent, however, the normal diffi- 
culty of bringing about a change is tremendously increased. 
Then there is a system to undo. To undo a system is incal- 
culably more difficult than to create one. There are interests, 
operating personnel, esprit de corps, just pride of accom- 
plishment, money investment, familiar habit, to buttress the 
system. By way of illustration I invite your attention to a 
field outside your own, the field of medical education. A 
great reform, one of the greatest we have ever witnessed, 
took place in medical education some twenty years ago. It 
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was the product of holy zeal. And in order to make sure of 
it, its authors entrenched it behind regulations and laws and 
air-tight enforcing devices. How long was it a useful dispen- 
sation? Certainly not fifteen years, probably not more than 
ten. At all events it has been apparent for some time that 
the reform which saved medical education is in a fair way 
to destroy it again, unless it is superseded by a new reform. 
But there is the system, painstakingly perfected, functioning 
with extraordinary efficiency, extraordinarily resistant to 
assault. Can the great reform of medical education be 
reformed in its turn? Eventually, of course. Some progress 
has already been made in that direction. But just because 
the first reform was established as if it were something 
fixed and final its subsequent modification has been dis- 
hearteningly slow. 

I am under no illusions, therefore, as to the prospect of the 
early abandonment of the accrediting system, your own or 
any other; even assuming that my views should be shared by 
some of your leaders—and of that I have no assurance. But 
that you are not complacent about your practices is proved 
by the studies of Professor Reeves and others, and by the 
appointment of the Committee on the Revision of Standards 
which has lately received a substantial grant for its investiga- 
tions. For one who holds opinions as unorthodox as mine 
these are most encouraging and significant developments. 
They raise once more the question: What are valid stand- 
ards? They raise it not alone for your own membership, but, 
because of the record and the influence of the North Central 
Association, they raise the question for the whole country. 
That is the question embodied in the first part of the topic 
assigned to me in this discussion. [Let me therefore return to 
it for a moment in closing. 

With what are educational standards concerned? They 
are concerned with the intellectual achievement of individ- 
uals. Educational standards are concerned with nothing 
else. They do not involve time; or space, however luxuriously 
or meagerly enclosed and encumbered; or money; or mass; 
or number; or organization. They involve simply the results 
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of the stimulation, the effort and the growth of individuals. 
Educational standards are measures of different levels of 
capacity to do something, something predominantly intel- 
lectual. They measure nothing but the individual with 
respect to the capacity in question. They do not measure 
square feet or the years of training of somebody else with 
whom the individual has been associated. Conversely, any 
devices for measuring these things, or for counting hours or 
heads or books or the size of somebody’s income, are not 
educational standards. Educational standards may be set 
up by institutions, but they are not applicable to institutions. 
They are applicable only to persons. 

How many of the standards used by standardizing agencies 
are educational standards? The answer is easy and brief. 
None. All the standards applied by these agencies are engi- 
neering standards or organization standards or political 
standards. And that is reasonable because they are set up as 
criteria for judging institutions, not for measuring education, 
which involves testing individuals. We may freely admit 
that the pressure put on institutions by these non-educational 
standards has increased the probability that media will be 
provided in which education can take place. We know that 
the general level of American education has been raised in 
consequence. But this phenomenon has been the indirect 
result of institutional standardizing. It cannot be definitely 
correlated with any existing standard or with any portion of a 
standard, except perhaps those portions specifying require- 
ments for extrance and graduation—and even that is not 
certain. 

As a profession are we willing to go on measuring the pack- 
age in order to determine the chemical constitution of the 
contents? Obviously this Association is not willing. Other- 
wise it would not have undertaken the extensive inquiry into 
the whole question of college standards which has just been 
launched. 

Although I am a member of the committee that has the 
inquiry in charge—thus far, let me confess, a very negligent 
member—I do not now speak for the committee. But you 
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have asked me to say what principles should govern the for- 
mulation of standards by which institutions and the product 
of institutions are to be judged. I give you my answer in 
two words: educational principles. I hope the committee 
will finally recommend that all standards except educational 
standards be abandoned. To be sure, we do not at present 
possess a complete and satisfactory set of educational stand- 
ards. They are being rapidly created, however. And those 
we have already are better measures of education than the 
statistical and political standards that now constitute the 
stock in trade of the standardizing agencies. 

You may ask: Of what use will educational standards be 
in institutional accrediting? If I have been able to express 
myself at all clearly, you know what I think of institutional 
accrediting. But those who believe in that hazardous and 
unjust pursuit could still continue to follow it. They could 
use educational standards as they now use the other kind. 
They could make up exclusive lists of institutions on the 
basis of the educational achievements of the students who 
inhabit the institutions. Undoubtedly those institutions 
that did not possess the paraphernalia necessary to enable 
their students to make creditable records would by this 
means be stimulated to acquire them. 

Nevertheless, I am optimistic enough to believe that if 
we can bring genuine educational standards into common use 
the whole industry of institutional accrediting will go the way 
of the pollywog’s tail. Like the pollywog’s tail it is an instru- 
ment appropriate to an early stage of development. We shall 
then be willing to let each institution work out its own des- 
tiny in the manner best suited to its educational theories and 
its environment, without placing upon its brow either a 
laurel wreath or a crown of thorns. 

S. P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo. 








Inaugural Address’ 


HIS ceremonial occasion marks my entrance upon the 

tasks of a high office, in the actual discharge of which 

I have now been for almost four months engaged. The 
presence here of the Governor of the State, of high officers 
of the army and navy, of delegates from so many friendly 
institutions, of the faculty and students—whose devotion is 
my greatest strength and whose welfare is my highest inter- 
est—and of this great gathering representative of the State 
of California, increases the pleasure, but it cannot make me 
feel more deeply the seriousness, of the task with which I 
have been entrusted. No man who, through more than 
twenty years, has felt himself a part of the life of the Uni- 
versity—as undergraduate student, as alumnus, as adminis- 
trative officer—could come to its presidency without some 
realization of its fine traditions, its noble character, its ex- 
traordinary prospects; without some awe of its heavy re- 
sponsibilities and some humbleness before its mighty oppor- 
tunities; without a sense of high and holy obligation to give 
all that within him lies of devotion and ability to maintain 
for this University its acknowledged place as one of the 
notable institutions of the world. 

Not only is this occasion in itself momentous; it is made 
more so for me by the fact that it is the first time I have been 
inaugurated as a university president, and being less assured 
of my wisdom than those who have had theirs passed upon 
by time and academic experts, I approach this test as a fresh- 
man does his first examination, having prepared for it by 
a comprehensive review of the authorities; in this case by a 
careful reading of the words of the great and near great in 
some twenty institutions throughout the country as expressed 
in their inaugural addresses. I found that these might be 
divided into three general classes: 


1 Address delivered at the Inaugural Exercises held in the Greek 
Theatre, Berkeley, California, October 22, 1930. 
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1. The encyclopaedic type, setting forth in verbose detail 
the community’s resources, the facilities of the institution, 
its past accomplishments, and its achievements—no less 
certain—of the future. 

2. The technical type, explaining in scholarly and some- 
times masterly fashion the way to teach, the content of a 
liberal education, the quality of the academic life, or some 
equally important and stimulating subject. 

3. The omniscient type, settling all the problems of all the 
people for all time. 

The impress of all these types will no doubt appear as I 
continue, but also, I trust, there will appear some evidence 
of discriminating judgment and deliberate restraint. 

In Monterey, in 1849, there met a convention which Ben- 
nett Riley, general in the United States army and ex-officio 
governor of California, had called ‘‘for the framing of a state 
constitution or a plan for a territorial government.” The 
convention was composed of miners, merchants, farmers, 
mechanics and similar delegates from a more or less rough 
and turbulent pioneer community; nevertheless, the instru- 
ment there framed and later adopted by the people made it 
a duty of the legislature to ‘‘take measures for the protection, 
improvement, or other disposition of such lands” as had 
been granted or might thereafter be reserved or granted by 
the United States, or otherwise, for a state university for 
“‘the promotion of literature, the arts and sciences.”’ That 
obligation was translated into the beginnings of fulfillment 
on March 23, 1868, when the College of California, a private 
institution, founded in 1855, was united with the State to 
make a university “‘created pursuant to the requirements of 
the constitution, to be called the University of California” 
and to ‘‘have for its design to provide instruction and com- 
plete education in all departments of science, literature, art, 
industrial and professional pursuits and general education.”’ 
This is the foundation on which California has built for over 
sixty years and on which, with full confidence, we stand today. 

Rising gradually from this foundation, the University of 
California has had a history of which any university might 
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be proud. Always the University and the State have held 
true to the charter. There has been the one State University, 
the sole public institution of higher learning of the common- 
wealth of California. Its genius and spirit have been co- 
extensive with the broad acres of the State from Del Norte 
to San Diego, from the Sierras to the sea; its campus has 
been the whole territory of the commonwealth, and in her 
fifty-eight counties its representatives find today a field of 
useful service. In shops and factories, and on the farm; in 
mines, in government, and in the pulpit; at the bar and upon 
the bench; in medicine, in commerce and in education, its 
alumni have played a conspicuous part. In the world of 
letters and science the men of its faculty have established a 
reputation throughout the nation and the world as they have 
blazed their way along rough trails, illumined here and there 
by the bright lights of genius, to the heights of scholarship. 
Few universities have drawn their disciples from more varied 
or more distant corners of the earth or sent them out imbued 
with a finer spirit of devotion. As the university of a whole 
state, the University of California has lived up to its re- 
sponsibility and has made much of its tremendous oppor- 
tunities. 

But it is not with interesting and glorious history or mani- 
fold and notable present accomplishment that we must con- 
cern ourselves. The United States is a nation not of an- 
cestors but of descendants. As true Americans we dream of 
the future of our children rather than of the past of our fore- 
fathers, eminent though these may have been. We regard 
ourselves still as the founders rather than as the descendants 
of families. We are interested not so much in what our insti- 
tutions have been as in what they shall be. The test for the 
president of this University will ever be set in terms of what 
he has builded on the foundation that has been here estab- 
lished, and what he contributes in the creation of wider op- 
portunities for those who are facing the future. This test 
is astern one. It can be met by no man alone, although one 
man must always carry the responsibility and accept the 
praise and penalties of leadership. The needs of the people 
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of the State he must translate into an educational program 
worthy of their highest aspirations. Into that program, with 
the skilled cooperation of the faculty, he must breathe the 
searching spirit of science and the warm life of the humanities. 
That program, if it is to be fulfilled in the highest degree, 
demands certain things from the State without and certain 
things from the University within. It is two of the most 
important of these that I propose to discuss this morning. 
In the first place, the State University should be the great- 
est university in the State of California. It cannot be less 
and be worthy of the splendid public school system of which 
it is a part; worthy of this almost legendary land in which it 
is located, this land of vast material wealth and incomparable 
opportunity for the enjoyment of life at work and at play; 
worthy of the pioneer people of whose breadth of vision, 
depth and buoyancy of spirit it has been born. I do not 
mean by this that it should be the only great university in 
the State. That would be good neither for University nor 
for State. The continuing competition of friendly rivals is 
the greatest spur to worthy ambition. The University of 
California conceivably might not have achieved the high 
station it occupies in the academic world today if Stanford 
University had not been established by a generous founder 
and developed into greatness by a wise leader, to become a 
sister institution in a field of action close enough to be in the 
highest degree stimulating and helpful. Moreover, from 
the action and interaction of many types of universities and 
colleges will come achievements more varied and more sig- 
nificant than could be expected from any one of them, how- 
ever good; and in generous rivalry for higher intellectual 
standards will be found a unifying principle for the advance- 
ment of science and scholarship, literature and art, on every 
sector of the widespread front. The large university under 
private control, and responsible to other pressures than those 
that reach the state institution, will develop in its particular 
type of freedom special fields of learning and research that 
otherwise might not find the support they deserve. The small 
college, and particularly the college which exemplifies the 
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traditional interest of religion in higher education, and which 
mellows thorough scholarship with the ideals of character 
building, will continue as in the past to confer inestimable 
benefits upon our people. The prosperity of one institution 
is the stimulus of all. We would wish not to stand calmly 
alone in our magnificence but to be kept breathless by the 
effort to remain in front of a field of the highest quality. 

But we do aspire and propose to remain in front, as seems 
to us befitting the dignity and honor of the great common- 
wealth whose name we bear. We cannot accept the dictum 
of certain self-styled ‘‘prestige’’ institutions that state uni- 
versities must be content to operate on a lower plane for a 
less gifted group of the population; nor are we convinced 
that, because the state universities derive their support from 
taxes, they reside any less in ‘‘the sphere of liberty’”’ than 
those institutions that derive their support from the benefac- 
tions of the generous, who are also, sometimes, the wise. It 
seems to me clear and beneficial that the two types of insti- 
tutions are likely to develop along different lines; but no 
examination of their products throughout all the years they 
have existed side by side in this nation has given any evidence 
that from one may be expected the true leaders of our de- 
mocracy and from the other the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The university in the “sphere of liberty,”’ no less 
than the university in the ‘‘sphere of government,’’ expe- 
riences attempts at influence and control, which both must 
fight with every weapon at their command if they are to be 
worthy of that community of institutions whose light has 
illumined the darkness of the years, whose power for good 
has been felt upon all the interests of mankind, which has 
sowed in the lives of men the seed not only of knowledge, 
but of virtue and of faith. 

In the fulfillment of our high ambition the people of the 
State and the students and the faculty of the University 
each have their appropriate, their important, and comple- 
mentary parts. Fundamentally, if the history of public edu- 
cation in this country means anything, there must be but 
one state university, and by this I mean not only one institu- 
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tion which is called the State University but only one state- 
supported institution in the field of higher education—there 
must not be so-called colleges or universities at every cross- 
road or even at every county seat. In no state which has 
followed in higher education a program of distribution of 
state institutions and state resources has there been general 
satisfaction with the result; the counsel of experts is positive 
and unanimous against dividing the effort of the state in this 
field. Every year that goes by adds force and confirmation 
to the report of Henry S. Pritchett at a time when he was 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, that ‘‘the greatest 
weaknesses in the maintenance of good standards by the 
state universities have been exhibited in those states where 
the state institutions of higher learning are conducted in two 
or more colleges instead of being united into a single institu- 
tion. In such cases it has almost inevitably happened that 
unwise competition has sprung up demoralizing alike to the 
institutions themselves and to the public school system. 
Duplicate. courses, low standards of admission, and log- 
rolling with the legislature are the natural outcome.” 
Fortunately the approved plan of a single state university 
has been the tradition of this State, announced in the begin- 
ning and confirmed many times since; but unfortunately 
there have been in the last decade signs in abundance of a 
tendency to depart from that tradition. When the legislature 
during the twenty years from 1849 to 1868 was preparing to 
discharge the obligation laid on it by the constitution to 
establish a university, it appointed a commission to recom- 
mend that ‘‘but one institution of higher education should 
be established and that all means at the disposition of the 
State for the purposes of higher education should be con- 
centrated in the creation of as great an institution as was 
possible.”” When the pioneer university had been established, 
there came to it a great piece of good fortune in the ac- 
ceptance of the presidency by Daniel Coit Gilman, able 
scholar and far-sighted administrator, who fixed the char- 
acter of the institution in several of its important phases for 
many years, if not for all time. These words, spoken by 
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President Gilman at his inaugural, are still worthy of the 
attention of this audience and of the State of California: 

“Two things are settled by the charter of this institution, 
and are embodied in the very name it bears. 

“First, it is a ‘University,’ and not a high school, nor a 
college, nor an academy of science, nor an industrial school, 
which we are charged to build. Some of these features may, 
indeed, be included or developed with the University; but 
the University means more than any or all of them. The 
University is the most comprehensive term which can be em- 
ployed to indicate a foundation for the promotion and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

“‘Second, the charter and the name declare that this is the 
‘University of California.’ It is not the University of Berlin 
or New Haven which we are to copy; it is not the University 
of Oakland nor San Francisco which we are to create; but it 
is the University of this State. It must be adapted to this 
people, to their public and private schools, to their peculiar 
geographical position, to the requirements of their new 
society and undeveloped resources. It is not the foundation 
of an ecclesiastical body nor of private individuals. It is 
‘of the people and for the people’—not in any low or un- 
worthy sense, but in the highest and noblest relations to 
their intellectual and moral well-being.”’ 

That policy of the far-seeing Gilman has been endorsed 
by the people of this State not once but many times, and it 
is in accordance with that policy that we are operating today 
and should continue to operate in the future. 

It is true the University has never been in this State the 
only public institution giving work beyond the high school. 
Almost synchronously with the College of California, a 
normal school system was initiated in San Francisco to train 
at public expense the teachers for the public schools. The 
growth of the first school in that system was slow on account 
of the general indifference of the school authorities and the 
hostility on the part of teachers. It was kept alive by the 
enthusiasm and activity of John A. Swett, superintendent 
of public instruction, and was moved in 1871 to San Jose, 
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where it has been ever since. From time to time thereafter 
the legislature established seven other normal schools at 
various points in the State, in certain cases in response to 
political pressure rather than educational needs, with results 
which should be a warning to those disposed to follow a 
similar course with reference to university work. In 1921 
the normal schools were changed into teachers’ colleges, and 
since then they have been gradually expanded from two-year 
institutions to four-year colleges, granting the A.B. degree. 
It should be noted that the legislative act creating these 
institutions dedicated them definitely and primarily to the 
training of teachers and that the report of the special legis- 
lative committee, on which the legislation converting them 
to collegiate status was based, declared that the purpose of 
the change was to make teacher training in California at- 
tractive to youth without loss of its professional character. 

Another educational activity which has developed in the 
field which was formerly occupied by the University alone 
is the junior college. In 1907 a law was passed authorizing 
the high school board of any high school district ‘‘to pre- 
scribe post-graduate courses of study for the graduates of 
such high schools.”” Fresno high school was first to take ad- 
vantage of this law in 1910, and by 1914 there were ten of 
these ‘“‘upward extensions of the high school,” with a com- 
bined enrollment of about 700 students. The law of 1917 
recognized the junior college as an integral part of the 
secondary school system of the State and made financial 
provision for it on the same basis as for high schools. Subse- 
quent legislation has brought the junior college to a posi- 
tion of assured permanence in California and last year some 
20,000 students enrolled in its thirty-four centers, more or 
less. Any plans for the development of higher education in 
California must take into account the junior college, and 
we are pleased that this should be so. It may not be amiss, 
however, to call attention to the fact that according to all 
its proponents the major responsibility of the junior college 
is to offer an opportunity for public education of post-high 
school grade to individuals who are not planning to enter the 
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professions, and that the intention of all junior college legis- 
lation, as well as the trend of all educational theory, is to 
limit the junior college to the years preceding the mid-point 
of the four-year college, the line of division between general 
and special or professional education. Going forward on the 
course prescribed both by theory and legislation, the junior 
college movement will be a significant and helpful develop- 
ment. Masquerading as four-year institutions or trying 
merely to duplicate the first two years of a university, these 
colleges can never achieve their highly useful purposes. 
Finally, in the great city of Los Angeles, a center of popu- 
lation undreamed of when the State University was con- 
ceived and brought into being, out of a normal school and 
junior college there has evolved the University of California 
at Los Angeles, an integral part of the University as a whole, 
serving the needs of large numbers of students in fields where 
duplication is much more convenient than expansion, and 
almost as economical. There in that great and growing 
center of population, a center with a distinct and distin- 
guished character of its own, there is growing up a splendid 
institution which in days to come will add new laurels to the 
State University, of which it is a part. Under the same 
Board of Regents and President, governed by the same high 
standards, responsible to the same lofty ideal, it is one with 
the University in all its parts, and proud of its own individual- 
ity and accomplishments no more than it is proud of the 
great tradition it has come to share and to enhance. Despite 
the fears of the conservative and the hopes of the envious, it 
is not proving to be an influence destructive of unity. On 
the contrary, it is proving to be a bulwark not only for the 
principle of one University but for the principle of one State. 
Such has been the higher education pattern of the State 
of California for more than fifty years, and out of that pat- 
tern have grown institutions, from the kindergarten to the 
University, that have challenged the interest and earned the 
respect and praise of scholarly men the world over. Always, 
until recently, the University has been recognized as the 
crown of the public school system and esteemed as the sole 
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representative of the state in the field of higher education, 
except in one limited professional field. But lately there 
have been uneasy stirrings here and there that threaten to 
overturn and destroy, as does an earthquake, the carefully 
builded structures of the educational system, to shake loose 
the topmost pinnacles and reduce all to a lower, less inspiring, 
and less productive level. Some teachers’ colleges, far from 
emphasizing the professional work that is theirs to do, would 
hide in every way possible, even to the suppression of their 
legal names, the fact that they have anything to do with 
teachers. Junior colleges would in certain isolated but im- 
portant instances cease to function as an upward extension 
of the secondary school, and become instead the beginning 
of four-year colleges or universities, out of harmony with the 
purposes of higher education and with good standards of 
instruction and achievement in any part of the world. These 
tendencies, I submit, are subversive of the best interests of 
democracy, which must, if it is to survive and prosper, develop 
“‘an aristocracy of its own begetting, after its own heart, and 
dedicated to its own service”’; and to that end must provide 
somewhere the best facilities for the highest education, open 
freely to all who have the brains and the industry to make 
use of them. The attempt of our public school system should 
not be to have one broad highway on a grade so easy that 
it never can scale the heights, and so designed as to force all 
to travel the same road all the way once they have made a 
beginning; rather, it should provide a number of highways of 
varying grades leading to many useful careers and open, 
every one of them, to all whose talents and desires make it 
seem probable that they may come thereby to a happy and 
successful life. One function of the schools all along the line 
should be to discover those who have the capacity and will 
to make good use of further training, and of what kind. There 
should be in them not only the means of development but 
the machinery of sifting. Each unit of the system should 
seek to understand and cooperate with the units above and 
below it, so that direction and transition of students from 
one step to the next may be as easy as possible; but not all 
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students should be expected to go through every stage, and 
certainly the stages should not be so ordered and arranged 
that anybody, whatever his capacity, can enter and go 
through any one of them as he pleases. The American creed 
that every human being shall have his opportunity for his 
utmost development, his chance to become and to do the 
best he can, does not mean that everyone must be admitted 
to a college or university within a few blocks of his home and 
kept there whatever his talents or his industry. 

The problem of higher education in the State is a com- 
munity problem, not an individual one; an economic problem 
as well as a psychological one. We have several thousands 
of young men and young women to train each year; we have 
only a limited number of teachers competent to train them 
and a limited portion of the State’s wealth which the people 
are willing to spend on such training. To utilize most 
efficiently the means at our command, we must devote those 
means to boys and girls who have earned the right to them, 
and at the same time we must provide more than one channel 
for the varying talent and energy and industry of those who 
are our charges. What we need is not lower standards of 
admission to the University, but more intelligent ones, if 
possible, in order to accomplish our purpose so far as that 
one channel is concerned: not more colleges and universities 
of the traditional type though of lower quality for those 
disappointed even by our present none too rigid system, but 
other altogether different institutions which will more suitably 
train those students and get them to their lifework sooner: 
not more four-year colleges that will admit anybody without 
examination or question, but another type of institution ex- 
tending not more than two years beyond the high school, 
and which will provide curricula for those who, while their 
talents do not lie along the line of a university career, are 
nevertheless interested in further education. Junior colleges 
as an extension of general education in the secondary field; 
teachers’ colleges honestly devoted to the recruiting and 
training of those who will be well educated elementary school 
teachers; and the University of California, a single institution, 
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but with many parts—all will continue in the future as they 
have been doing in the past to meet best the needs of this 
great commonwealth and the rapidly increasing number of 
young men and young women who seek from it the benefits 
of a liberal or professional education. 

One reason why people invent fantastic educational 
schemes in this State is that we have here in unusual exuber- 
ance certain influences, fostering the idea that an educational 
institution is justified if it leads to population increase and 
the expenditure of public funds in the community, whatever 
may be its effect on the boys and girls who seek the bread of 
learning and find too late that they have been given a stone. 
But a more fundamental reason is that the University of 
California occupies a proud but not altogether comfortable 
position. It suffers the inevitable penalty of leadership: 
envy, denial and detraction. On the one hand, it is criticized 
for being too aristocratic, on the other, for being too demo- 
cratic. There are those who maintain that it sets its standards 
on an unreasonable plane; that it should admit every high 
school graduate. That, we believe, would be a fatal blow 
to the quality of education by the State and to the careers 
and happiness of great numbers of young men and young 
women. Surely it is not aristocratic to insist that students 
who come to us should have such training as will make their 
success in the University probable, and such basic grounding 
in various subjects as will open up a wide range of possible 
specializations. I know of a state university which admits 
every high school graduate, without regard to recommenda- 
tions, subjects, or grades. The number disqualified at the 
end of the first semester is enormous. But democracy can 
certainly take no pride in sending up its regimented thou- 
sands to be mowed down on the field of higher education. 

On the other hand, we are criticized for being too demo- 
cratic, for admitting and keeping too many, on the theory 
that the efficiency and value of a university are determined 
by its selective and eliminating processes; that the fewer it 
admits and the more it weeds out, the better it is. My 
standard is an altogether different one; for I believe that, 
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with proper organization and ideas, with intelligent standards 
of admission and graduation, with enlightened and pro- 
gressive methods of education, a very large number of stu- 
dents may receive an excellent education on a single campus, 
and that to the delimitations here implied there is no need 
to add the further delimitation of a numerically restricted 
enrolment. Nor shall we fail under such conditions to pro- 
duce leaders, for there will be as many in our large numbers 
who have inherent qualities of leadership as in any small 
selective institution, and if the requirements enumerated are 
met, we shall be able to give to such students every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement that they could get anywhere. 

But you may conclude, perhaps, that I assume too much, 
that such organization and ideals, such standards and 
methods, are impossible under the conditions we must meet 
in a state university: enrolment of great numbers of students; 
articulation with a public school system turning out thou- 
sands of high school graduates who are ambitious socially, 
educationally, or vocationally, to go somewhere other than 
to work; dependence on the bounty of a state legislature and 
the proverbially fickle favor of Demos. However, neither 
our experience in this State nor the logic of the situation 
would seem to me to lead to such a conclusion. The destiny 
of this University has always been in the hands of its friends, 
its regents, its faculty, and its president; if it has failed to 
make progress or has traveled in the wrong direction, they 
and not the people of this great State have been to blame. 
The University has been given by the people into the hands 
of those who have been trained to solve the problems and 
meet the needs of higher education, and it is theirs to make 
or mar. 

What, then do we plan to do in the years that lie ahead to 
produce higher education that is in fact what it is in name; 
to prove that opening the doors of the University to ade- 
quately prepared students, no matter how many, is compat- 
ible with high standards of attainment; to train men who 


can provide the means and yet have the vision to realize the 
end? 
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The educational activities of a university must be exam- 
ined in the light of their directive concepts. University 
education, even today, is influenced by the tradition of the 
middle ages, by the idea of academic discipline and of authori- 
tative instruction. That tradition met with difficulties in 
the nineteenth century under the impact of the natural and 
social sciences, and in the twentieth century it is facing the 
problem of marked increase in the number of subjects to be 
investigated and taught, and in a consequent questionable 
specialization of instruction. The difficulties arising from 
these impacts have resulted in various systems of electives, 
of majors and minors, and in suggestions for improving in- 
struction, such as granting privileges to superior students. 
But these difficulties of the present situation in American 
education have not, as yet, provoked what is most urgently 
needed—a careful, scientific study of the whole problem, the 
prosecution of inquiries which will lead to new knowledge 
in the field of university education. 

That university man is rare indeed who would claim that 
the present system of higher education is adequate; yet we 
adhere to it because it is easier than to make a radical change. 
The lockstep is hard to break. The faculty develops younger 
men to follow in its footsteps, selecting teachers on the basis 
of their conformance to the tradition of the men who trained 
them. Generation after generation recites the same riga- 
marole, and all too seldom do the augurs glance at one 
another and solemnly wink. The curious thing is that the 
men who, in educational systems accept what has been done 
traditionally, in their own fields recognize that science is 
changing constantly, and they are always experimenting in 
the hope that they may contribute to the changes. Why 
should we not look on education as a problem for experi- 
mentation just as we so look on a problem in physics or 
astronomy. Why, when we recognize the importance of 
theories and experimentation in every other field, should we 
accept, with such complaisance, our present system of edu- 
cation. The reason is that most of us either give no thought 
to the theory underlying the system of education we support, 
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or think of education as an exception to the rule that every 
subject must rest on some cardinal theory. 

Such theories and investigations have been left in the 
universities almost entirely to departments of education, 
which for all the contumely that has been heaped upon their 
heads have been more progressive than other departments, 
for they have been making an honest, sincere study of a 
problem baffling in its complexity. Despite the exaggerated 
stressing of the theory of education, despite childish reliance 
on questionnaires, despite the weaknesses and foibles char- 
acteristic of any new effort, they have been hitting at least 
as close to the needs of the American university as those who 
will have none of educational theory. But they cannot solve 
the problems alone. In the first place we will not let them, 
and in the second place, they are too much involved with 
the problems of the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems to see the problems of higher education clearly and 
to see them whole. What we need is men outside of depart- 
ments of education, as well as in, who will think not in terms 
of their department but in terms of the university, and who 
will follow the scientific method in education as they do in 
their own subjects, never thinking of advancing theories 
without painstaking, well-grounded study, and never think- 
ing of putting those theories into practice without first 
submitting them to the acid test of controlled experimenta- 
tion. That attitude of mind toward education, as toward 
every other phase of university life, I hope to cultivate and 
encourage during my presidency, through the whole faculty 
if possible—if not, then through the assistant professors, 
who will be the University for which I shall take credit or 
receive blame when my course is run. If they will take me 
seriously when I say these things, and will jolt themselves 
out of the ruts that have been worn smooth and deep by 
their predecessors, we can together, in the next few years, 
change the entire aspect of education in this University. 

The present system in the University is based upon 
lectures. Now, despite the low esteem in which these are 
held by many critics of higher education, they serve a useful 
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purpose by making possible the presentation of knowledge 
not yet in books, by aiding students in getting started on a 
new subject in which listening is more helpful than reading, 
and by setting up nuclei of interest in young minds. On the 
other hand, lectures admittedly have their evils. They over- 
emphasize the “‘general’”’ and tend to defer direct acquaint- 
ance with the “particular”; they engender the habit of 
passive receptivity on the part of the student and continued 
repetition on the part of the teacher; they repress initiative 
by creating the impression that the subject dealt with is 
complete and that nothing remains to be done; and worst of 
all, they lead, as so many things in our present system do, 
to the conclusion that the end of knowledge is to pass an 
examination and that this may best be done by repeating, 
verbatim if possible, the words of the professor or the text- 
book. Under this system the student coming from the high 
school to the University is likely to be disappointed and lose 
his zest for learning. He finds that the work he is called 
upon to do is no different essentially from what he has been 
doing, that it is the same old grind and can be handled by 
the same pro forma efforts and the same subterfuges. I am 
speaking now not of the leaders, who will surmount all ob- 
stacles and get what they want in education despite every 
discouragement, nor of those who, Dr. Vincent says, enter 
a university to be educated to be morons, but of the great 
mass of students of every university, however selective its 
standards of admission, who will not get what they need 
in spite of everything, but who nevertheless have in them 
capabilities well worth our attention and cultivation. A 
few of these are potential leaders, lacking only the spark 
which will set them off; all too often our present system fails 
to furnish that spark. Many of them will never be leaders, 
but they will be intelligent followers, capable of choosing 
leaders wisely and of supporting their inspired ideas with 
well directed energy and well founded enthusiasm. A man 
incapable of ideas or leadership himself may be worth a 
good deal to a democracy, if he is able to judge one or both. 
Insofar as our present system fails to furnish students with 
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that inspiration for intellectual development which will 
make them discriminating judges of thought and apprecia- 
tive supporters of practical ideals in everyday life, it fails to 
develop the high type of citizen that should be its product; 
and it does so fail too often in America today. 

That situation will be corrected when educators realize 
that a university is primarily not a place for the parceling 
out of ready-made knowledge, but for that fresh thinking 
which results in new knowledge; that it exists not merely 
for passing on facts, but for showing students how facts are 
discovered; that it is not a museum in which may be found 
merely the accumulated wisdom of the past, but that it is a 
factory humming with industry and turning out the newest 
wisdom of the day. The information that appears in text- 
books, the information that is expounded in lectures—all 
this information should be merely of secondary importance 
in university life, and should be gained by students inci- 
dentally as part of the equipment for that independent 
thinking which should be their main object. We play with 
that idea in most academic circles, it is true, and occasionally 
throw a hint of it to students, but somehow we fail to put it 
into practice. A student must spend four years in the 
lecture hall parlors of university house before he is admitted 
to the inner sanctum where the work is being done that 
gives a university its real reason for existence. It seems to 
me that if research is the great adventure we believe it to be, 
we cannot introduce good students to its inspiring difficulties 
too soon. The interest aroused by such an early introduction 
would make better students of all who are capable of being 
students at all. It would dispose of the morons quickly and 
quietly, and convince them to a degree which units, grade 
points, and mechanism can never hope to convince them. 

Conversely, the products of such a system would do much 
to bring to an end the incessant debate between teaching and 
research, because men trained under such a system would 
know that you cannot keep the two apart, that while one 
man may elect to teach and another to investigate, the 
teacher must keep abreast of his subject and the investigator 
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must transmit what he has learned. Research is merely a 
search for knowledge, and no man belongs on a university 
faculty who is not engaged in that search. 

But this does not mean to me that all faculty men must 
be productive scholars in the narrow sense of the term. 
There will always be some good men who are primarily 
teachers, and some good men who are primarily investigators, 
and some extraordinary men who are both. As to the first 
two classes, the investigator should be allowed to investigate 
and the teacher should be allowed to teach, and the reward 
for good service in either case should be the same. 

Under present conditions we have the strange anomale of 
teachers being judged not on their ability to teach but on 
their research output, and investigators being forced to de- 
vote valuable time to teaching that might be given to ad- 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge. As a result men who 
might be good teachers if they were encouraged by the 
hope of future advancement are drifting about in laboratories 
with a couple of test tubes in their hands making themselves 
useless in a most arduous and time-consuming way, while 
men who might be good investigators are wearing out their 
patience and their students in a vain effort to expound and to 
inspire large classes. I repeat, that while research in the 
broad sense of the term is a necessity for every teacher, and 
while every investigator must transmit what he has dis- 
covered, the criterion of the teacher should be ability to 
teach, and of the investigator, ability to investigate, and 
neither should look down upon the other so long as he is 
doing his job well. As it is, the good teacher, looked down 
upon by his colleagues because he is not producing each year 
a certain amount of scholarly pap, is frequently made so 
miserable that he gets out of academic life. That, so long 
as the largest task of an American university is to teach 
undergraduate students—and whatever it should be that 
is what it is—is a distinct loss from every point of view. 

Moreover, both teachers and investigators should be 
recognized far more liberally in a financial way than they 
now are. As things are, very few of the best college gradu- 
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ates can be persuaded to undertake a scholarly career because 
they feel, quite properly, that a man is foolish to enter even 
a pleasant field where the laborer is held to be not worthy of 
his hire. Those who might be the coming educational states- 
men of the day, who might foresee and prepare for the 
social structure of the future, who might without pressure 
or compulsion undertake important innovations in educa- 
tional practice, are enticed into commerce or industry or 
professions other than education—into fields which offer 
those adequate inducements that seem to be necessary to 
secure the services of the brightest minds. If the stream of 
our civilization is not be to dried up at its source, we must 
pay salaries in universities that will attract first-class men 
in competition with business and other professions. I do 
not mean by this that salaries must be on the same plane as 
in business, and I certainly do not mean that men should go 
into university teaching to make money. But if the univer- 
sity is to command confidence, if it is to treasure and convey 
the wisdom of the ages to coming generations which may 
thereby have an orderly understanding of modern life as an 
environment in which to find happiness, as well as material 
success, it must hold within its ranks those minds which are 
capable of discovering, recognizing, and assaying the valu- 
able trends and aims in nature and in society. If it continues 
to engage the present proportion of second-rate minds, which 
make knowledge an end in itself, which stifle the desire of 
youth for learning, which do not relate education to the 
living of a good life, which stuff book knowledge into heads 
without teaching them to think, we must expect it to fail in 
its high purpose. Too many of our brightest students are 
now being dissuaded from the academic life by the char- 
acteristic American feeling that there must be some con- 
nection between salary and ability. The reason that we do 
not have better quality in higher education everywhere today 
is that the great genius of our country is not to be found in 
university faculties. Though individual universities have 
individual brilliant men, many universities and colleges 
in America do not have a single such great genius; at 
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all events the statement made is generally true, and 
so long as it is true, there will be dissatisfaction with and 
criticism of higher education no matter what the size of the 
student body, or the organization of the educational system, 
or the methods of instruction. The only way to meet that 
criticism is to make scholarship respectable, to enable the 
universities to meet on a fairly even basis the financial com- 
petition of the outside world for the brightest minds, rather 
than to accept perforce those who seek in some quiet faculty 
a refuge for mediocrity. 

Of one thing more I would speak: of a feeling rather than 
an idea. The state may live up to the highest obligations of 
sound educational policy, the faculty and president may 
approach the problems of education in the finest spirit of 
scholarly open-mindedness, and yet the university will not 
be really great. If there be not within its body a spiritual 
force, a quality of the soul, the one thing needful for true 
greatness will be lacking. That spirit is not to be shown in 
vain and noisy display, but equally it must not be altogether 
inhibited and repressed. No university can be great that 
does not feel itself animated and lifted up by an influence 
stronger than the sum of the individual forces of its students 
and professors. Without a sense of dedication to a task of 
larger scope than even teaching and research, a university 
will not achieve its largest usefulness. On the other hand, 
no university can be other than great which, while it fills 
the ranks of its faculty with poets, historians, philosophers, 
artists and scientists who by the grace of God are also 
teachers, and while it focuses its attention steadily outward 
beyond the daily routine upon the ancient but ever youthful 
enterprise of learning, stands true to the spiritual traditions 
of the earnest men who gave themselves without stint that 
it might grow and prosper. Such a university will lift up 
men’s hearts and teach them to keep faith with their souls. 

This State and this University have before them a mag- 
nificent task. We stand today ready for growth, physical, 
mental, and spiritual. Our minds are mobile, the product of 
the restlessness, the longing for change of the Forty-niners. 
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In the westward march of civilization the ultra conservatives 
have stayed behind. This is a young country of far-away 
skies, high, distant mountains, and deep, fruitful valleys. 
With vision clear we should stand guard and point the way 
for business of higher standards, for even-handed justice, 
for unstinted service, for the life more abundant. In that 
great work it is the University’s opportunity to guide, to 
direct, and to lead. No responsibility could be more serious; 
no opportunity more challenging. To avail itself of that 
opportunity and to discharge its share of that responsibility, 
the University of California resolutely sets its face, happy in 
the inspired wisdom of its founders, proud of the devotion 
of those who are its servants, and confident of the loyalty 
and support of its masters, the people. 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, 
University of California. 








The School and the Community’ 


UR subject this morning is ““The Home, The School, 
() and the Community.” This is a mathematical series 
and we are professionally interested only in the middle 
term. Our business is to receive the child from the home and, 
after eight, or twelve, or sixteen years, to deliver him fully 
to the community. We are not concerned with what the 
home has been or with what the community should be, for 
our sole job in the schools is to take the child as he is and to 
train him for the community as it is. 

Our work would be the most monotonous of all if it were 
not for the fact that children are unlike and are going by 
divergent paths to occupations honorable but dissimilar. 

Children have at least four dimensions—linguistic longi- 
tude, manual latitude, physical altitude, and that glorious 
fourth dimension known as sticktoitiveness. Schools of the 
formal type which use one measure only, linguistic longitude, 
fail to note full ability or to predict ultimate success. 


TWO BRIGHT, SIX DULL 

In the Alpha High School, in the pleasant city of Gamma, 
are several seniors who have been tested, measured, weighed 
in the balance and recorded with median finality. 

Jonathan Edwards, 7th, is tenth in a class of one hundred 
twenty. His 1.Q. is 123. He has state recognition as a right 
fielder, and he can get into college on his athletics at any 
jnstitution where this skill is subsidized by the alumni. Like 
Jonathan, ist, he is so domineering that he is detested by all 
his teammates. He is a bright boy. 

Anne Bradstreet’s is a home where polysyllabic English 
has had a breakfast table use for generations. She has known 
choice language from her infancy. She has disordered nerves 
and poor health which she ignores, but her I.Q. is 136. She 
will be valedictorian and her report cards show only 95’s or 


1 Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., Detroit, February 24, 1931. 
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better. She cannot cook or drive a Ford, and she thinks that 
to have her stockings match her dress is an inconsequential 
detail. She is a bright girl. 

Simon Lincoln had a paper route until he was old enough 
to work in the A & P store. He is the best actor in the class 
and he writes the school news for the city daily. His repor- 
torial style troubles the English department and his oral 
speech is filled with solecisms. His I.Q. is 106. His school 
ranks were in the second quartile until he wrote up for his 
paper the school’s “‘Initiatory Week.’’ He is now clearly 
in the fourth quartile and the teachers doubt that he may be 
called a bright boy. 

Mary Tweesdale is immaculate in person. She makes her 
own clothes and dresses in quiet taste. She knows all about 
babies and the mothers of Auction Bridge Hill compete 
eagerly for her afternoon services on club day. Her I.Q. is 85. 
The teachers like her and give her seventy in Latin, mathe- 
matics, and history, but she is very poor in definitions and in 
examinations she frequently confuses gerunds and quad- 
rangles, satraps and vitamins, metonymy and monotony. 
She is a dull girl. 

Adolph Hanson is a physical robot. His eyes, ears, mus- 
cles, and nerves are perfectly coordinated. He can pitch 
first string ball and he is a high grade batter. He sees the 
curve of the ball, he places his hits accurately, and he makes 
a quick get away. He has good habits, is modest and very 
dependable. His I.Q. is 100. He is in the fourth scholastic 
quartile. He failed algebra twice and French once. He was 
able to make up both subjects, however, to grateful and ap- 
preciative instructors after the two home runs which made 
successful the league game with the Sigma High School. He 
will be allowed to graduate, but he is a dull boy. 

Anastasia Kostakis is from a home where Greek alone is 
spoken. Her vocabulary goes but little beyond the words 
common to school life and to her school classes, with some 
street and cinema additions. She speaks slowly and very 
accurately. When the general intelligence test was given in 
her freshman year because of her foreign language handicap, 
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her I.Q. was recorded as 62. She had enrolled in the academic 
course; but as soon as she was found not to be of college 
timber, she was transferred to the commercial course as one 
fitted for those of her scant ability. By this transfer, she will 
graduate in the third quartile. However, her ranks are very 
low in geometry, biology, and medieval history. In spite 
of this she is the fastest and most accurate typist in the school. 
She has won a Gregg ribbon and a peacock feather in short- 
hand, and when she transcribes the principal’s Monday 
morning talk to the school, she makes sense of the address 
and uses commas with good judgment and discrimination. 
Her manners ate perfect. She is always pleasant and patient, 
and she smiles when anyone speaks to her. Unfortunately, 
she is a dull girl. 

William Grout is the son of a minor inventor and major 
handy man. He was brought up in his father’s shop and 
during the summer vacations he is the best diagnostician in 
the National Garage and Service Station. He can do any- 
thing with wood and metal and the word electricity neither 
scares nor stuns him. By the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, he is a near genius. By the Terman test of mental 
aptitude, he is a border line moron, and in his academic 
classes he is taught by teachers who are dullards by the 
Stenquist test and supernormal by the Terman test. He by 
error spoke disparagingly of Arnold in the first year ‘‘Sohrab 
and Rustum”’ class and he is now taking over for the third 
time this course in literary appreciation. He is going to com- 
plete it this year as the teacher is unwilling to work longer 
with a literary imbecile. He is certainly a dull boy. 

Huldah Emerson has not missed a school day nor a regular 
meal in twelve years. She weighs 135 pounds and is five feet 
seven inches tall. She is pleasant and resourceful and is 
always discovering happiness. Once she was caught singing 
in the school library while reading Strachey’s ‘Queen Vic- 
toria,”” and was given detention slips for a week. She is 
without nerves and she can be reproved without crying, but 
she believes that the oral assignment and the written direc- 
tion are to be implicitly obeyed. She has not done notable 
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work in a single class. Her examinations are always poor but 
passable. She is just plain dull and all teachers are thankful 
that she has no college aspirations. 

These eight will graduate with one hundred twelve others 
on June 2ist. Two are bright, six are dull, with varying 
degrees of dullness—this is a fair sampling from the class or 
from humanity. Two bright and six interestingly dull. 

It is as easy to picture the future as the present of hypo- 
thetical individuals. Let us return after fifteen years. 

Jonathan Edwards—the boy with the Edwards ancestry, 
scholarly and disagreeable—is a lawyer as was his father and 
grandfather. He is savagely overbearing and is not popular. 
He organizes a law case with notable success but he is not a 
good jury advocate. His wife is afraid of him and yet is very 
proud. Recently the Boston Transcript referred to him as a 
brilliant barrister. 

Anne Bradstreet—the scholarly impractical girl from a 
literary home—won her Ph. D. in record time and was a 
college instructor, associate and professor in the Omega 
Woman’s College. She is now the youngest dean of women 
in America and is trying to learn golf, with profit only to her 
caddies. The junior class has recently dedicated its yearbook 
to her as the perfect Phi Beta. 

Simon Lincoln—the actor and news reporter who was poor 
in Standardized English—has been state president of Lions 
Club and is the best after-dinner speaker in that organiza- 
tion. Except for this weekly debauch, he is a high-powered 
auto salesman. The school superintendent who knows 
Simon’s scintillating wit is surprised that the Lincoln boys 
in school are dull. 

Mary Tweesdale—the neat, dull, lovable mother’s helper— 
married, when twenty-one, William Jones, a foreman in the 
hammer room of a small steel plant. He wanted a quiet 
home. There are four children now and the baby carriage 
became first a Chevrolet and then a Buick. Mary and 
William are very happy. Mary is secretary of the woman’s 
club and William was given a medal by the Chamber of 
Commerce as Gamma’s ideal father. When he got his last 
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promotion, the president of the company said, ‘““This comes 
to you because of that bright little woman who rules your 
home.” 

Adolph Hanson—the ball player with superior nerves and 
muscles—is a mechanician. He takes the morning air 
express from Gamma to New York and has made four trips a 
week for eight years without an accident. His eyes, ears, 
muscles, and nerves are still perfectly coordinated. Mayor 
Walker has a summer home at Gamma and says, “I always 
feel safe with this entirely competent man.” 

Anastasia Kostakis (Anne Cook is her pen name)—in 
school a skilled and intelligent typist—is now private secre- 
tary for the district superintendent of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Her promotions were due to her accu- 
racy, her resourcefulness, and her gracious ways. She is the 
best bridge player in town as she knows the rules and inter- 
prets her opponents’ plays with uncanny skill. ‘You are too 
bright for me,’’ said Mrs. Van Doken as she surrendered to her 
the amber necklace which denotes club leadership. 

William Grout—the mechanical genius and literary moron 
—attended his first university commencement last June and 
heard the president declare, “‘William Grout, this ancient 
institution, regretting that in youth you were denied the 
advantages which liberal education gives, mindful of your 
philanthropy and of the inventions which have made life for 
us endurable, in commemoration of your great ability, con- 
fers upon you the degree of Doctor of Science.” 

Huldah Emerson—the sweet, strong, girl who was dull in 
books—is a nurse, thoroughly trained, gentle and filled with 
loving sympathy, strong and patient. To her one hundred 
persons owe one, or ten, or three score added years of life. 
Because of her, many patients have faced operations with 
courage and death with dignity. Since graduation day, no 
one has called her dull and she has forgotten that she was once 
a problem child in school. 

These are imagined cases but they are so true to actuality 
that they can be paralleled in any large high school and 
progressive community, and we are faced with the difficulty 
of explaining a miracle of transformation. 
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THE MIRACLE OF TRANSFORMATION 


To the graduation door have come pupils lame, halt, and 
blind; led, lifted, pitied, deprecated by their teachers, a 
humiliation to their parents, for they are dull and by the 
laws of heredity a dull child must always have a dull parent 
and by the laws of environment usually a dull teacher. From 
the school door they have rushed forth erect and healed of 
their scholastic infirmities. Like the shrines in an age of 
faith, the high-school steps are piled high with braces, 
crutches, and canes which attest life’s cure of school invalidism. 

Have you realized fully and persistently that dull is a con- 
ventional school term, a technical term exactly like grade, 
recess, semester, deportment, a term used only in schools? 
All the dull persons in the world are in school. No child is 
dull until he enters the kindergarten. No adult is dull after 
he graduates from the university. 

You cannot classify your merchants as dull and bright. 
You cannot divide your church that way. We assume that 
ministers are generally bright and deacons regularly dull, 
but there is no way of finding out. We divide our schools 
into ability groups and seat the assembly hall with uncon- 
taminated castes, but when the woman’s club gathers, Solo- 
mon could not pass through the audience and separate the 
bright from the dull. You have no dull Rotarian brothers, 
except in the memory of the old high-school principal who 
sits in wonderment but guards his professional secrets, 
for he, too, doubts the finality of school ranks or that they 
have universal application. A day of reckoning is coming, 
however, for these bright Rotarians who were once school 
dull and have forgotten it. Their children will soon be in 
school and the family taint will be rediscovered. Twelve 
years of humiliation are before those parents. Their children 
walk erect, they have many interests, they are happy and 
helpful but, alas, they are school dull and the parents blush 
with shame. 


One night a mother called upon me, a stranger, who had 
driven fifteen miles to see me because she thought from my 
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position I must be very wise. With tears and averted face, 
she told me her story. 

“‘My husband is out in the car,” she said, “He is too 
ashamed to come in and I don’t know how to tell you this, 
but we have a boy of thirteen and he is dull. He studies 
every night, but he doesn’t do well in any of his classes, and 
the superintendent thinks he should repeat the seventh 
grade. His cards have always been poor though the teachers 
have helped him after school. At first he didn’t care but 
now he is older and he feels bad to be different from his 
schoolmates. His teacher has written to me that I am not 
to expect too much of Ralph as he is doing as well as one 
of his ability can do. She has tested his intelligence and finds 
it is only 90 per cent. I know that my husband is bright but 
I am afraid I am feeble-minded and have never known it 
before.” 

Then I began to question her about Ralph and she told 
another story. He was neat and kept himself clean and his 
room picked up. He was never saucy to his parents, he 
always did the dishes when his mother had a headache. He 
was a good singer and played well on his saxophone. He 
read the American Boy each week and kept the family and 
neighborhood radios in repair. He was keenly interested 
in his garden. He planted it and took entire charge. Ata 
roadside stand, and to a route of regular customers, he had 
sold $23.15 worth of beets, cucumbers, lettuce, and string 
beans. This money, except for Christmas presents to his 
parents, he had in the bank. He had spent a happy two- 
weeks vacation with an uncle who is a big hen farmer and 
now Ralph has a vocation in sight. 

Then I said to my visitor, ““You are entirely mistaken in 
thinking that Ralph is dull. You have a bright boy and 
should be both proud and happy. He is school dull but he is 
home bright, working bright, saving bright. For the social 
advantage and for his own mature satisfaction, you should 
keep him at school until high-school graduation but let him 
choose, as far as possible, subjects which do not abound in 
words and definitions. Be patient and endure the penance 
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of these years. Keep the home and music and garden as 
now but add the hens, and know that when once he graduates 
he will never be dull again. It is probable that he will be a 
good business man, an effective producer, and a reliable 
citizen. He will choose a wife with discrimination and make 
her happy. 


THE SITUATION IS BECOMING WORSE 


When schools were new, books were a rarity and the 
teacher taught discursively. There were no chapters and 
no topic summaries. The result was that when Socrates 
taught, Alcibiades could go home for lunch only by closing 
his ears and making a dash for the door. Socrates’ teachings 
have been placed in book form and no student now finds it 
difficult to get to his meals on time. 

The introduction of school books placed limits on teaching 
and made it necessary to comprise much in little space. 
Hence arose axioms, conclusions, definitions, limitation of 
words to the expression of a meaning rather than to the 
expression of a thought. The modern school continues with 
an emphasis which aids those who are word-minded. 

As schools became larger, the demand came that there be 
an evaluation of the work of individual pupils. Teachers 
had long ranked pupils with no involved system but on the 
relative avidity with which the pupils received and assimi- 
lated the contents of the text-book and the explanations of 
the lecturer. College entrance requirements gave a great 
stimulus to formal midyear and final examinations. Success 
in these examinations depends greatly on the ability to visual- 
ize and restate literary symbols, words, and formulae, for 
these examinations deal very largely with words, technical 
names, and definitions. 

The written examinations tested the same capacities; and 
when it was found that the pupils good in recitation were 
also good in examination, it was believed that the validity 
of comprehensive and formal examinations was established 
and passive intelligence began to be isolated from active 
response. 
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Then followed the cult of general intelligence and the for- 
mulation of the notable tests which have enthroned the I.Q. 
above all princes, powers, and potentates. These tests by 
their nature are founded upon names, definitions, and a 
general familiarity with literary terminology and symbols, 
and they lead to the conclusion that those who can learn 
words, symbols, and definitions most readily, know most 
about words, symbols, and definitions. 

Finally the inventors brought forth their standardized 
achievement tests, general and specific; that is, tests of 
achievement in the words, symbols, and definitions of 
separate subjects. The conclusion was reached that since 
there is a high degree of correlation between achievement 
tests, general intelligence tests, comprehensive examinations, 
and classroom recitations, it must be that each verifies the 
other, and we have now Urim and Thummin by which the 
mystery of intelligence may be translated to the vulgar, and 
by which humanity may be put in order from the lowest 
even to the highest. 

We have failed to see that all of these tests are in the same 
narrow field, that intelligence is much wider than names, 
definitions, and symbols, and that the tests are measure- 
ments of the longitude of ability and of this alone. 


HOW DO WE GET THIS WAY 


Long ago the doctrine of formal discipline was disclaimed 
in our temples of learning and the brazen statues cast down, 
but still the worship continues in many modest and secret 
shrines. We know there is no general training or discipline 
which transfers readily to different fields, but we still speak 
of honesty as though it were a unit characteristic, ignoring 
the fact that there are many honesties and the same indi- 
vidual rarely possesses all. 

It is the same with intelligence. There is no general intel- 
ligence and the term general intelligence test is a misnomer. 
It can test the adaptability and resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual in only a narrow field. The word intelligence is a 
broad descriptive word, but it is coming to have a technical 
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and restricted schoolroom meaning, for it is used to describe 
those who are school bright or school dull. 

With proud acclaim we have declared seven school objec- 
tives and yet we depend upon standards which are com- 
mensurable with only the last one of the seven. Our final 
examinations, the examinations of the College Entrance 
Board, our intelligence tests, measure school intelligence, but 
not health intelligence, or vocational intelligence, or intel- 
ligence in home creation. There is no general intelligence any 
more than there is a general patriotism or a general love. 
Like finite verbs, intelligence, patriotism, love, each must 
take an object. 

The child whose fingers become an intimate part of his 
violin, to whom music is an open book, may be school dull 
but he is music bright. A child who feels the beautiful and 
can create it with crayon, with pen, with needle and fabric, 
may be school dull but he is art bright. A child who radiates 
happiness is bright in a field which life calls as large as that 
which the school measures. 

Ulysses S. Grant was ancestrally dull, from a family of 
no distinction which the biologist would pass by. He was 
socially dull, a taciturn man whose social habits and accom- 
plishments often blocked his way. He was scholastically 
dull. At West Point, in horse-back riding alone he rose above 
class mediocrity. He was dull as a statesman and in his two 
terms as President he often seemed not the master but the 
plodding and ill-advised workman. He was financially dull 
and business failures before and after his national service 
were his lot but, as an organizer and leader of irresistible 
armies, America has never seen his equal. His family doctor, 
his neighbors, his West Point instructors, the politicians 
and the financiers called him dull. Lincoln, the army, and 
the American people called him bright. 


SCHOOL BRIGHT SHOULD MEAN COLLEGE BRIGHT 


Both high schools and colleges believe that school bright 
means college bright. Therefore, they sift their pupils and 
encourage from school, or into vocational courses, all who 
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have not school brightness as attested by a high I.Q. Col- 
leges set up elaborate selective systems based on the assump- 
tion that he who is school dull will be college dull. 

The enthusiasm which all true liberal arts colleges feel for 
a selective system is but a recrudescence of Mather’s the- 
ology. This grim metaphysician believed and could prove 
that before birth favored children were predestined for sal- 
vation. All deans today believe in predestination, not how- 
ever for heaven but for Harvard or for some other college 
in its apostolic succession, and they assert that the seal of 
sanctification is an I.Q. of over 125. 

Few colleges now care to publish in their general catalogs 
the names of graduates and also the names of non-graduates 
of the same classes since the embarrassing discovery has 
been made that the likelihood of a successful career is quite 
as great for the mavericks, those who flunk out of the class, 
as for those who endure to the end and who now roam life’s 
plains branded A. B. 


THE PUPIL WHO IS SCHOOL DULL HAS LITTLE SCHOOL CHANCE 


To many teachers, intelligence has come to mean ability in 
the narrow language field which the high school has made 
all its own. 

The chief teacher of English in one of our city high schools 
wrote me, “You do not realize our difficulties. The great 
majority of our students come from homes without the 
slightest trace of inherited culture.” 

Yet there were in her classes Russian and Italian boys and 
girls in whose homes music was known, loved, and appre- 
ciated; a world into which this unmusical teacher, with song- 
less colonial ancestors, could never enter. 

There were in her classes French and Greek boys and girls 
whose homes were illumined with an inherent love of beauty 
and color and form which her eyes and mine could never see. 

There were in her classes Polish and Irish boys and girls in 
whose homes were ideals of family union and conversation 
which in her home were unknown. 

There were in her classes Jewish boys and girls in whose 
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homes a spiritual culture dwelt which has given great 
religions to the world and has transformed the human race. 

To this narrow-minded teacher culture meant the study 
of literature which the Greeks and Italians had written; 
the study of mathematical truths discovered by French and 
Scandinavians; the study of history made by Jews and 
others who to her were uncultured people. To her culture 
meant classroom study with closed eyes, ears, and heart. It 
meant college degrees, unread books on the shelves of the 
family library, and a grandfather who was a clergyman; 
while in the homes of many of the children who daily passed 
her desk there dwelt culture which she could never know and 
could never appreciate. 

The school is organized against the school dull. They 
are given the less competent teachers, the larger classes, the 
less attention. My own children, and yours, take Latin, a 
useless language as it is taught; not because it has a peculiar 
discipline, for it has none; not because it trains to good 
English, for the opposite is the case; but because the schools 
have been so organized that in the academic classes the chil- 
dren will be taught by the most experienced teachers and 
they will, moreover, associate with children from aristocratic 
and cultured homes. Latin gives a social advantage. 

The teacher of classes where are gathered the skill-wise but 
word-dull pupils is openly apologetic. ‘‘You must not expect 
much of this class, this is a mechanic arts division.’’ Or, 
“The ability of this class is poor, these are commercial 
girls,’’ are common introductions. 

The curriculum, too, is planned for passive intellectuals 
and not for active doers. I have seen broad-shouldered, big 
handed, clear-eyed boys of eighteen reading the sickly senti- 
mentality of “‘Sesame and Lilies,’’ an artificial essay written 
on an impossible thesis to give a feeling of superiority to 
rich and idle women who seek culture by the easy path of 
applauding an afternoon lecture given by a supreme literary 
artist, Ruskin. The teacher looked bored. The boys, more 
polite than she, were merely dumb, and yet the same boys 
would have acted out a play of Shakespeare with ringing 
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force. They would have read the life of Pasteur with 
understanding, they would have followed Masefield down 
to the sea and Akeley through the jungles, but they were 
dumb to kings’ treasuries and queens’ gardens—essays 
suited to those who are bright in words but dull in deeds. 


THE CONCLUSION 


I am sure you know my conclusion. The school stands 
between the home and the community. Its task is to take 
children as they are and train them for life as it is. Public 
secondary schools .are for all children between twelve and 
eighteen years, and these children differ greatly in many abil- 
ities. ‘The community has places for all these children but 
for work in divers fields. All who reach the high-school door 
are bright boys and girls, bright in social values, or bright in 
the two great commandments, or bright in manual skills, or 
bright in the knowledge of art and the production of beauty, 
or bright in the ability to bear silently and without com- 
plaint the great burdens of life, or they may be school 
bright alone. 

Were I a cheer leader, I would now give three hearty cheers 
for those who are just schoo! dull, and most of you would 
join me in this shout of self-appreciation. 

E. W. ButtrerFIzELp, 
Hartford, Conn. 











Educational Research in the Field 
of Emotion 


HAT educational research should have given so little 
attention to the field of emotion seems strange. Strange, 
particularly when one realizes how important is the réle 
of emotions in the life of the individual. When one views 
the problems with which educational research has been 
chiefly concerned one might think that the problem of edu- 
cation begins and ends with the building up of efficient 
response units. That the understanding of the associative 
and adjustmental processes is important no one can doubt. 
But to be concerned with these to the exclusion of their 
object is like being concerned with the fashioning of an instru- 
ment without reference to its function. 

The point is this. We have interested ourselves in the 
adjustmental processes as such with little or no reference 
to the dynamic conditions which set these processes into 
action. We have been interested in the perfection of func- 
tion—in the efficiency of function—as though efficiency 
could in itself constitute a worthy object. But we do not 
live to be efficient. Function and efficiency relate to means, 
not ends. It is only superficial thinking that could conceive 
of a world in which all were smooth running, and in which 
every desire were cared for, as a really happy world. 

A world thoroughly efficient, thoroughly mechanized and 
secure, might meet man’s rational requirements, but not his 
emotional requirements. The emotional side of our being 
demands, not just achievement, but the adventure of 
achievement. We must realize, and education must realize, 
that there must be something to motivate as well as to satisfy 
the individual. To build up significant motives is just as 
important as to build up efficient functions. The fulfillment 
of need is only half of life’s problem. The other and more 
important half is to be found in the arousal of interest, desire, 
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incentive. Apart from the latter, life becomes meaningless 
and empty. 

Recently there has been much comment on the “growing 
indifference of the younger generation.” It would seem that 
our young people, despite improved facilities for training 
and greater opportunities than ever, are nevertheless failing 
to see in life anything significant. They cannot see that any- 
thing matters, or that any one could be moved by a great 
incentive. Their attitude, we are warned, is becoming more 
and more one of indifference, boredom, and cynicism. 

It cannot be this that we want. And if through our pros- 
perity and special training we have tapped life of its virile 
qualities, something must be done to restore these qualities. 
We need to have the individual feel that life has worth and 
significance, that it is really a grand and exciting affair. In 
the interest of this frame of mind more attention must be 
given to the dynamic side of life, to the conditions which stir 
man’s emotions and which move him with ardor and enthu- 
siasm. A zest for living, a life made vital through demands 
and interests not too easily satisfied—that is what we want, 
and to bring it within the range of all must be the supreme 
aim of our educational system. 





What interests us especially is the possibility of placing 
these general conditions of interest and motivation upon an 
experimental basis. We need observational and objective 
data as to what these conditions actually are. Until such 
data are available no intelligent adaptation can be made to 
the problem. 

To carry on such an investigation in the field of education 
should prove feasible enough in view of the opportunities it 
offers for measurement and control of conditions. Further- 
more, it is in this field that interest and incentive assume the 
greatest importance, not merely in their bearing upon learn- 
ing and acquisition, but in their relation to those more fun- 
damental life-attitudes which at a very early age begin to 
take form. 


The problem of education might conveniently be placed 
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under two heads—motivation and connection-forming. As 
already indicated, it is to the latter that educational research 
in the past has been chiefly devoted. Interest has centered 
about the nature and form of simple stimulus-response re- 
lationships. The futility of dealing with the associative 
mechanisms without reference to the qualitative and dy- 
namic conditions of the individual is apparent when we realize 
that the effectiveness of a given stimulus in setting these 
mechanisms into operation depends upon the condition of 
the individul when the stimulus is presented. An adequate 
response to a particular stimulus will be secured only when, 
prior to its presentation, there has been adequate prepara- 
tion of the mental soil, so to speak. It is with such prepara- 
tion that the problem of motivation is chiefly concerned. 

That there may be wide individual differences in the matter 
of interest and incentive is evident in the schoolroom from the 
fact that achievement does not always accord with intel- 
ligence and the opportunity to learn. The correlation be- 
tween intelligence and educational achievement is far from 
perfect. Given the same opportunity, and given the same 
intelligence level, and you may still get important differ- 
ences. In addition to intelligence and opportunity for 
learning there is another and equally important variable 
which we have called interest, incentive, ambition. 

In seeking to determine objectively the conditions respon- 
sible for this variable we may take our cue from the existing 
differences just referred to and the absence of a perfect cor- 
relation between natural ability and achievement level. 
Noting this absence of correlation, the plus and minus devia- 
tions in achievement status for given intelligence levels 
might be regarded as having their origin in factors of the 
interest and incentive type. 

Thus, in getting at the conditions which provide for special 
incentive the best procedure would seem to be to secure all 
the data possible first, with respect to the conditions sur- 
rounding those students whose achievement falls belou: the 
norm for their intelligence level; and, second, a similar inves- 
tigation of the conditions surrounding students, whose 
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achievement level is above the norm for their intelligence 
level. 

The carrying out of such a plan would obviously be time- 
consuming and would require the cooperation of a large 
number of students and several investigators and specialists. 
It would be necessary, first of all, to establish norms of edu- 
cational achievement for given intelligence levels. These 
norms could be secured from school marks or from more 
objective data. If grades or school marks were used one 
would have to determine what intelligence level is typically 
present in the case of students who go through college with 
‘“‘A”’ performance (in the event the letter system of grading is 
used), with “B,” “C,” or “D” performance. On the basis 
of these educational norms used in conjunction with intel- 
ligence tests it would be possible to select the ‘‘above group” 
and the “below group” of students. Whether a student 
would belong in the “above group” or the “‘below group”’ 
would not depend upon whether he made a high or a low 
grade, but whether his grade were high or low for his intel- 
ligence level. A ‘‘B” average, though a good grade, might 
place one student in the ‘‘below group,”’ and another one in 
the ‘‘above group,” all according to their natural capacity. 

Having selected the ‘‘above group” and the “below group,” 
the next step would be to find out as much as possible about 
the characteristics and circumstances surrounding the stu- 
dents belonging to the one group as compared with those 
surrounding the students belonging to the other group. Is 
there a difference in the economic status of the two groups? 
Is there a difference in social status? In physical and 
health status? In disposition to react emotionally as deter- 
mined by threshold for emotional response ? 

Such a survey could not but yield important data with 
respect to the conditions which enhance and which limit 
educational achievement after intelligence as a determining 
factor has been equated for. If the implications of our pre- 
liminary discussion are correct, we should expect to find 
within the ‘‘above group” not a few students whose industry 
and incentive are traceable to adversities of a social and 
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economic order, these conditions serving to whet their inter- 
est and keep alive their ambition. More of them, for in- 
stance, might have to provide, in whole or in part, their own 
means for getting through school. 

Another very important question upon which such a study 
should serve to throw some light is whether we are dealing 
(in the case of incentive and drive) with native or with 
acquired traits. If interest and desire spring largely from 
native and constitutional sources, this should become evi- 
dent from measurement along the line of physical and 
emotional traits. That they are subject to cultivation and 
are dependent in no small measure upon special environ- 
mental conditions is the belief of the writer. The frequency 
with which men of eminence have begun life under austere 
conditions would seem to point in this direction. And, 
again, when “sons of fortune’ prove a disappointment to 
parents who themselves attained success only by dint of long 
struggle, it cannot be due so much to differences in natural 
make-up of parent and offspring as to difference in surround- 
ings and difference in the conditions which serve to build up 
strong incentive. 

Related to the above, but less closely identified with the 
general interest and zest-for-living problem, are the studies in 
human and animal psychology usually referred to as ‘‘moti- 
vation studies.”” In the field of animal psychology these 
studies have been fairly exhaustive. They have dealt with 
the capacity of certain stimuli (pain and electric shock, for 
instance) and certain drives (hunger and sex) to influence 
the learning process. Typically, control of behavior has 
been secured through some form of punishment in connec- 
tion with incorrect responses and some form of reward in 
connection with correct responses. 

Some of these relatively simple experiments have been car- 
ried over into human psychology. It has been shown, for 
example, that an individual will learn the stylus maze more 
rapidly and with fewer trials if he receives an electric shock 
every time he makes a wrong move. Other experiments 
have dealt with the classroom situation and the capacity 
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of certain social stimuli (competition, rivalry, praise, blame, 
and ridicule) to influence classroom results. The influence of 
knowledge of results on learning, efficiency, endurance, and 
fatigue has also been tested. (For a good summary of this 
work see Psychological Bulletin, Jan., 1931, article by 
Diserens and Vaughn.) 

Particularly significant in connection with these studies 
would be the determination of relative effectiveness of differ- 
ent forms of motivation now in use in the schoolroom. Com- 
parative studies of this type should enable us finally to cata- 
log the various appeals and to arrange them hierarchically 
according to effectiveness in influencing behavior. 

In conclusion it might be added—and this statement is 
not new—that no genuine understanding of the various 
problems of dynamic psychology will be attained until more 
is known about the autonomic nervous system, and about the 
entire range of emotional reactions and changes which it 
controls. We need to know more about specific organs in- 
volved in emotional expression and the extent to which 
their action can be modified and controlled. Until such 
knowledge is forthcoming we shall be in the dark with 
respect to certain features of this most important field. 


FREDERICK H. Lunp, 
Temple University. 











Too Much Knowledge 
I 


ANY people have for some time past been exercised 
M about the faults of higher education. Criticism 
and defense, however, have alike dealt mostly with 
matters of detail, while perhaps the chief difficulty under 
which our educational procedure labors seldom receives the 
consideration its significance merits. I refer to that tragic 
consequence of past educational zeal—an undigested excess 
of present knowledge. Our powers of absorption have failed 
to keep pace with our machinery of production; wisdom and 
the old sense has been swept away on a flood of discovery, 
leaving a welter of specialization in its wake. 

Scholarship once implied the ability to consider all things 
in perspective, as parts of a whole whose entire extent was 
humanly perceptible. While the body of knowledge has 
expanded amazingly during the past century, its modicum 
still comprehensible by any single mind has come to represent 
an ever smaller segment of the whole. Inevitably, the great 
fields of learning have been broken down into compartments 
of ever decreasing scope, until unity, even within its separate 
major divisions, has largely disappeared. Will Durant, in 
the Forum for February, has thus described the situation: 

“Every science had begot a dozen more, each subtler than 
the rest. The telescope revealed stars and systems beyond 
the mind of a man to number or to name. Geology spoke in 
terms of millions of years, where men before had thought in 
terms of thousands. Physics found a universe in the atom, 
and biology found a microcosm in the cell. Physiology dis- 
covered inexhaustible mystery in every organ, and psychol- 
ogy in every dream. Anthropology reconstructed the un- 
suspected antiquity of man. Archaeology unearthed buried 
cities and forgotten states. History proved all history false, 
and painted a canvas which only a Spengler or an Edouard 
Meyer could vision as a whole. . . . Human knowledge 
had become too great for the human mind. . . . ‘Facts’ 
replaced understanding; and knowledge, split into a thousand 
isolated fragments, no longer generated wisdom.”’ 
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These changes have been so profound and have come with 
such suddenness that educational procedure has been over- 
whelmed by its own fecundity. Our units of instruction— 
departments and courses of study—have multiplied in 
geometric progression, seeming like the amoeba to propa- 
gate by division. It is particularly significant, for example, 
that Dr. H. J. Doermann found the number of English 
Courses in Harvard College to have increased more than 
tenfold (from 6 in 1872 to 65 in 1924) during approximately 
the last half century. Corresponding expansion in the num- 
ber of scientific courses is a natural consequence of the great 
recent advances in scientific discovery. But when literature 
also, whose fundamental values and chief ornaments have 
remained relatively unchanged during this period, has seen 
its units of instruction increase so rapidly, it is time to recog- 
nize, in the words of Dr. Doermann, “‘not only that the pres- 
ent organization of the curriculum does not tend to give 
mastery of a single field, but that the emphasis is upon 
specialization; and to point out that this tendency is in 
fundamental conflict with the aims of a liberal training.” 

If this conclusion is true for the undergraduate, how much 
more is it true for the members of a faculty! The searcher for 
new data once received but scant recognition—save, perhaps, 
as a heretic—because scholarship was more concerned with 
the attempt to comprehend and interpret the facts in hand 
than with the pursuit of new ones. Now, however, we are so 
intent upon fresh discoveries that we can scarcely pause to 
consider what has already been discovered or what its sig- 
nificance may be. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, in 1924, 
made this distinction between the old and the new aims of 
scholarship, in an editorial referring to the former ‘‘golden 
days of higher education, when the scholar could enjoy an 
easy sense of superiority while waiting for the plodding in- 
vestigator. All that has been changed by the speeding up 
of science. Knowledge is now moving so fast and in so many 
directions that the learner finds himself hopelessly in arrears 
and running around in circles. He is falling so far behind 
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that it is now fairly plain that he can never catch up. The 
days of omniscience are past and gone forever.” 

In our faculties, indeed, the “plodding investigator” has 
come into his own with a vengeance. Not only has he demon- 
strated the value of such discoveries as only patient, special- 
ized toil can make; but he has practically succeeded in 
staking out for that type of activity an almost exclusive 
claim to the title of scholarship. A man must now be a “‘pro- 
ductive scholar’ or be classed as none at all; that is, he 
must not only make his special discoveries but also be sure 
to get them into print with regularity. 

“Production,” nevertheless, no more truly embraces the 
whole of scholarship in these days than it did heretofore. It 
is obviously more the task of a scholar to comprehend the 
history of western civilization as a significant unit than, in 
the words of Dean Hawkes, to achieve ‘intimate familiarity 
with the last twenty minutes of the reign of Louis Quatorze”’ 
—and to publish a monograph thereon. The real scholar is 
still the man who, while possessed of an inquiring mind, can 
see facts in their relationships rather than in and for them- 
selves. 

It is inevitable, as President Angell has pointed out, that 
“only by publication can the scholar expose his intellectual 
powers to the critical evaluation of his peers.’”’ The extent 
of knowledge, and of resulting specialization developed to 
cope with it, is again largely responsible for this being the 
case. At the same time, and by reason of the same situation, 
it is also unfortunately true that recognition denied a true 
scholar who publishes little may now be won by his intel- 
lectual inferiors who follow the modern formula. In fact 
the system, through its very determination to ferret out in- 
competents, too often merely induces them to drop smoke 
bombs of meticulous bibliography or glamorous discovery, 
behind which they then serenely climb above their natural 
level. 

Let this not be misunderstood as an attempt to contrast 
the teacher with the scholar. Such a distinction seems to 
me essentially fallacious, for no teacher without sound 
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scholarship can long endure. Rather is the question one of 
defining what we really mean by “scholarship,” and of 
protesting against exclusive appropriation of the word 
“scholar’’ by those whom I should prefer to call ‘publishing 
specialists” or “‘scholiasts.’’ By reason of present conditions, 
and of the great advantage which those conditions offer the 
specialists as compared with the scholar of greater breadth, - 
it is this scholiast group which threatens to dominate the 
whole field of higher education. 

One reason for their domination is simply that published 
material is tangible and concrete. The results of teaching 
are difficult to appraise; its values are somehow evanescent. 
As pupils move on and scatter through the world, their 
recognition of even the most scholarly and effective teach- 
ing scatters with them. Unlike published research, teaching 
is imponderable. A man’s publications are there, in black 
and white, and may be measured by the yard. To have 
awakened hundreds of minds to a new outlook, however, 
yields no similarly concrete results to which the teacher can 
point. Yet who shall say that effective teaching, despite its 
incorporeal nature, exerts any less real force than does pub- 
lication? Why not admit that, at least in some fields of 
learning, productive scholarship finds its highest expression 
not in publication but in continuously stimulating classroom 
exposition ? 

I am painfully aware that for a comparative outsider to 
comment on these matters will seem to many an unwarranted 
presumption. Some years in placement and advisory work 
with students, and administrative responsibilities in related 
fields, however, have afforded me ample opportunity for a 
close view of the game from the sidelines. 

Moreover, others engaged in work similar to my own em- 
phatically share the views herein set forth. It is the busi- 
ness of such people to think in terms of the individual stu- 
dent; to try and help him to make his college experience as 
valuable as possible. Through close contact with under- 
graduates they are afforded ample opportunity to observe 
at first hand the educational consequence of faculty proce- 
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dures and points of view. Unless one were an adminis- 
trative robot, in fact, he could not but be moved by con- 
siderations which so deeply concern university life as do 
those in question. I can scarcely cite chapter and verse for 
the cumulative experiences from which these convictions 
have developed, but ample authority exists in books and 
articles by leading educators to show that the criticisms 
herein expressed are neither particularly original nor mani- 
festly unsound. 
II 


One effect at least of these forces upon the philosophy of 
higher education has been gradually but surely to narrow 
its outlook. Not only has the growing mass of knowledge 
forced the ‘“‘productive scholar” to limit his field of interest 
to smaller and smaller molecules of learning, but it has filled 
him with an intolerance of all who do otherwise. Specializa- 
tion has spread like a subtle poison through the academic 
world and withered so many of its inhabitants that those 
with sufficiently vigorous constitutions to resist the infection 
are now looked upon askance, as if it were they who are un- 
clean. The philosophers whom Plato put above all others in 
his ideal state are far removed in more than time from the 
scholiasts of today. 

The very designation we now give scholarly procedure is 
significant. Mere search will no longer suffice; we must re- 
search. We must explore yet more minutely that which has 
already been critically examined. We must follow up the 
plow with a harrow. Unless our graduate schools realize 
the danger of too specialized a point of view, and the de- 
partmental gods begin to think in terms of education rather 
than of publication, their mills will soon have ground so fine 
and so exceeding small that any remaining examples of 
scholarly breadth will soon have attained the rarity of 
museum pieces. 

This is not intended, however, to decry the value of either 
research or publication in their legitimate fields. It is al- 
together proper that an investigator who has made a dis- 
covery should publish it. To question either the indispensa- 
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bility or the valuable results obtained by applying scientific 
methods to many fields of learning would be sheer inanity. 
It may still be asked, however, whether the major function 
of every department of study should be research of this kind. 
For discovery and interpretation are both necessary in 
education. Without growth and enrichment through new 
material, teaching loses its vitality; without effective in- 
terpretation and humanization, discovery is of little use. 
Through the greater rewards at present accorded “ publica- 
tion” the mutual dependence of the two is in danger of being 
forgotten. As a result, too much modern research is done 
largely for the sake of being done; its further worth, as 
measured by any real standards, is not always readily dis- 
cernible. Instruments are often mistaken for the ends. 
That this condition is partly recognized is evident from 
recent projects for the better coordination of research activi- 
ties. Such bodies as the National Research Council and 
the Social Science Research Council are concerned in guiding 
investigations along complementary and useful lines. Yale 
University’s Institute of Human Relations will similarly 
strive so to plan a framework for future researches as to give 
them greater significance and combined effectiveness. Bulle- 
tins concerning the Human Welfare Group at New Haven 
again emphasize the importance of such a check against 
excessive specialization. In most fields, however, there is 
still great need for such coordinating supervision as might 
taise towards no small fraction of modern published ‘“‘dis- 
covery”’ the pertinent question, ‘‘ what of it?”’ 
Generalizations are dangerous, but it may fairly be said 
that the relative importance of discovery and interpretation 
varies with the subject matter; the two functions cannot be 
so standardized as to be applied with equal significance for 
all divisions of learning. For example, discovery would seem » 
to be more important in science than in literature. To iso- 
late a bacillus and end its ravages, to replace the hideous 
clatter of riveting by a silent and more effective process of 
electric welding, are definite accomplishments needing no 
further inspirational interpretation than they in themselves 
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possess. Even though requiring quite as much intellectual 
ability, rarely, however, does any form of literary or even 
historical discovery exert a comparable effect upon human 
life or cultural standards. Finding the lost ‘‘Hamlet,” 
for instance, would not essentially change our appreciation 
of the works of Shakespeare. And whatever change might 
be brought about would, for the world at large, be made at 
least as much by the interpreters as by the discoverer of the 
play. 

Because the humanities are something more than a collec- 
tion of facts, no amount of endeavor by specialists is likely 
to make discovery as important as interpretation in the field 
of literature. Yet some of the “publishing specialists,”’ not 
finding in literature so much scope for application of the 
scientific method as the sciences themselves give, seem de- 
termined to make it over into a science of its own. 

This dehumanizing of the humanities may have begun 
appropriately in the effort to prove that literature need not 
consist merely of appreciation; but it has swung the pendulum 
so far that the specialist now seems ready to deny any 
serious recognition whatever to the inspirational nature of 
literature or to the man who succeeds in interpreting it. He 
forgets that in this field true production is creative, not de- 
ductive. It is as absurd for the pedant in literature to 
regard scientific research on unimportant medieval manu- 
scripts as more “‘productive”’ than the broad interpretive 
scholarship of a Lounsbury, as it would be for a biologist to 
expend his best efforts in writing sonnets to a chromosome. 

Even in science, discovery cannot dispense with interpre- 
tation. The body of psychological facts has so expanded in 
the last forty years that one psychologist may need an 
interpreter to understand the vocabulary of another. Yet, 
with all this growth in factual data, where today do we find 
a William James to organize and interpret the science as a 
whole? Without such occasional taking of stock by certain 
of its leaders as is represented by Eddington’s ‘‘The Nature 
of the Physical World’”—an example of true scholarship— 
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the storehouse of science would soon become buried under its 
own discoveries. 


Iil 


I have attempted to show how conditions resulting from 
the rapid expansion of knowledge have changed the academic 
concept of scholarship, transforming its earlier and honorable 
estate into a modern specialized counterpart. This, though 
regrettable, would not of itself be so significant were it not 
for two grave evils which in turn have followed the acquisi- 
tion of paramount power in university faculties by those 
whom I have called the publishing specialists. Obviously, 
the first is the danger to the teaching profession. 

Any one who has had much to do with teaching appoint- 
ments must have been impressed by the activity in this 
matter of the so-called “‘productive scholars.’ They seek 
to control appointments both in their own and in other insti- 
tutions. While in most cases they are probably motivated 
by what they sincerely believe to be the best interests of the 
profession, they are apt to judge those interests solely from 
their own narrow point of view. Candidates with excellent 
qualifications for a given position (as judged by competent 
authorities) have to my knowledge lost appointments be- 
cause some specialist had dropped disparaging comments 
on their lack of publication. Whether from a passion for 
professional influence or from a desire to exhibit the eminence 
of his standards, such a man is apt to support the candidacy 
only of those instructors whose careers or outlook fit his 
own pattern. 

Thus only today I was asked to suggest candidates for the 
headship of a department, in a small college of fine liberal 
traditions. The position primarily demanded a stimulating 
teacher; in fact the word “‘research’’ was not mentioned. 
Two men with excellent records had recently written us of 
their desire to make a change. Both were Yale Ph.D.s who— 
although publishing several books and articles—had recently 
devoted themselves primarily to work with undergraduates. 
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Their present colleagues highly commended their work in 
this field and the success which their personality and effec- 
tive teaching had won. Yet one of our famous investigators 
under whom these men had formerly pursued graduate work, 
when asked to endorse their candidacy, refused to do so 
because they ‘‘had not done enough research”’ and flatly 
stated, for that reason solely, that “neither man is any good.” 
Thus two more teachers paid the penalty for having dared 
to develop educational interests which this scholiast did not 
personally favor. 

This evil accordingly is by no means merely the vestige 
of a disappearing order. To assume, for instance, that the 
next generation of full professors will have a different outlook 
is but to blind one’s eyes to the facts; because if the present 
assistants do maintain a different outlook they are not likely 
ever to secure the coveted “‘ permanent appointment.” 

Thus a successful product of the present system, himself 
a young and able teacher, recently expressed to me his 
opinion of the folly of certain instructors in his department, 
who in their enthusiasm for teaching had allowed themselves 
to become ‘‘so overworked that they can’t get time to pub- 
lish.”” He frankly expressed the conviction that these men, 
although unquestionably doing valuable work, were ruining 
their own futures. ‘For with us, you know,” he explained, 
‘it’s produce, or out you go!’’ In his eyes, production and 
publication are synonymous terms, and the possibility that 
production might take some other form—and still be sig- 
nificant—seems to have escaped him. In his ears Carlyle’s 
Everlasting Yea—‘‘Produce! Produce! Were it but the 
pitifullest, infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it in 
God’s name’’—merely thunders an educational warning; and 
the further urge ‘‘’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; out with 
it!’’ becomes a neat formula for academic advancement. 

Again, a recent appointee to the Mathematics Department 
of a Western University was inducted into office with the 
following comment from the head of his department: ‘Of 
course we expect you to hold your classes; but promotion 
must depend con what you publish.” 
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Such instances—of which many more might be added— 
readily explain why so many younger men in university 
faculties, ambitious to get ahead, find it more and more 
necessary to consider publication first and teaching second. 

Once the specialists thus gain power—and this has been 
accomplished in many an institution—there inevitably fol- 
lows a process of dynastic inbreeding. Biology and history, 
however, warn us that inbreeding is a dangerous process 
which eventually tends toward infertility. At the moment 
the research dynasts may feel secure, but the forces of nature 
will demand an accounting. Either there must be an infusion 
of new blood or the present ruling class will lapse into that 
racial senility which is already presaged by occasional evi- 
dences of dementia. 

The tendency of these people to foster their own kind has 
serious implications for the future of education. The outlook 
and ideals of young instructors will naturally be modified by 
the attitude of their superiors, and broad, creative scholar- 
ship tend to give way more and more to a narrow, specialized 
output. Still worse, the situation discourages able under- 
graduates from considering teaching as a profession. Every 
year, in discussing. their future plans with seniors, I have 
found several outstanding men who would be interested in 
teaching but for their too clear perception of the conditions 
I have described. Almost every year during the same period 
I have seen effective and scholarly teachers of demonstrated 
ability, who would not make a god of research publication, 
lost to a great university. Others who prefer to study 
further and ripen their judgment before beginning to pub- 
lish—men whose real value to the undergraduate life of their 
institution is ill-appreciated by those who control their 
fate—have been snubbed or dismissed. Thus both by forcing 
many of the best men out of the profession because they will 
not conform to the dogma of “publication first,” and by 
discouraging others well qualified by inclination and ability 
from entering it, excessive emphasis on specialization is 
definitely thinning the blood of university faculties. 
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IV 

Before discussing the second evil, it may be well to dispose 
of an objection which may seem pertinent at this point. If 
publication does not call for exceptional ability or scholar- 
ship, why cannot any first-rate teacher produce at least 
enough such work as will enable him to attain an influential 
position ? 

A common misunderstanding of the non-publishing teacher 
rests on the assumption that he refuses to do ‘‘scholarly 
work”’ and is not interested in it. Because he is a good 
teacher it is often fallaciously assumed that he cannot be 
anything else. On this hypothesis the charge then follows 
that, because he is not continually investigating and printing 
his discoveries, he will eventually degenerate into a hollow 
shell or mere drill-master. Medicine here furnishes a parallel, 
for the laboratory scientist is careful to warn the practitioner 
that his method and technique will speedily rust if his scien- 
tific curiosity is allowed to flag. Were the hypothesis true, 
these charges would be justified; but neither the good 
teacher nor the able practitioner comes of such lazy stock. 

It is the quality of the man after all, rather than the 
particular nature of his work, which determines the life span 
of his effectiveness. Should there really be some kind of 
occupational disease which tends to shorten the period of 
professional fertility, is this not at least as apt to attack the 
specialist in his secluded retreat, as the teacher who daily 
faces an audience severely critical of mere hackneyed reiter- 
ance? The scholiast, in fact, shaking his head over the future 
of his non-publishing colleague ‘‘who is going to get into a 
rut if he doesn’t look out,” may himself already be so far 
down in the rut of his own specialized researches as to be 
unable to see over the sides of it. 

The truly stimulating teacher is not nearly so much in 
need of this admonition to produce as he is of a chance also 
to undertake his share of original and scholarly work—were 
opportunity permitted and a broader type of production 
accorded its due. It seems to be a curious anomaly, however, 
that as soon as a man proves particularly effective in teach- 
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ing, his research colleagues are not slow in ridding themselves 
of as much of the burdensome task of teaching as possible, 
at his expense. Having buried him under the load of teach- 
ing hours, they are then apt to censure him because he has 
not also published as much as they have. 

Intellectual curiosity, nevertheless, remains a mark of the 
true teacher. He too desires to pursue scholarship, but he 
differs essentially from the other type of university pro- 
fessor in two respects. First, he is not interested in mere 
publication for its own sake, irrespective of whether he really 
has anything to say. Second, he balks at pursuing research 
at the expense of what he considers his first obligation to the 
university—effective teaching. He has a quaint conviction 
that when he is doing research he is working primarily in 
his own interests, and that he should do this only on his own 
time. He believes that his students have first call—for 
conferences, for serious appraisal of their papers, or for that 
continual reading in and around his subject which (though 
often unrecognized as such) makes for true scholarship and 
which alone can keep his recitations fresh and stimulating. 
His interest in students makes him indispensable for counsel- 
ling and for that bane of academic life—committee work. 
His colleague of the other type, carried away by his “‘schol- 
arly interests,” may devote the major part of his efforts to 
research or to work with budding specialists in the graduate 
school. Not particularly interested in undergraduates, he 
grants them as little time as possible—after the demands of 
his investigations have been met. 

Clever is he who early establishes his reputation as a 
scholar; for thereafter, anything he produces must, by defini- 
tion, be scholarship. Even legitimized thievery of time from 
his students and from his institution, if it furthers the cause 
of ‘production,’ becomes a case of the end justifying the 
means. His investigations, moreover, by the very nature of 
the game, are apt to be so specialized that there are few who 
can call their real worth in question. On the other hand, 
the rarer publications of the scholarly teacher, being rela- 
tively broader and often actually intelligible to the unini- 
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tiated, must not only face a wider criticism but are even 
likely to be dismissed in any case as not “‘scholarly”’ and 
therefore ‘‘unimportant.’”’ Since their author is admittedly 
not a specialist, it follows that nothing he produces can be 
awarded the kudos of scholarship. The system is hard to 
beat either way. 

It has been proposed by some to meet this unfortunate 
situation by the creation of two types of professorships, one 
for the ‘‘scholar’’ and one for the ‘“‘teacher.”” This sugges- 
tion seems to imply that the ‘teaching professor”’ is a lower 
order of being for whose services, unfortunately, sufficient 
demand exists from unenlightened alumni and _ under- 
graduates to warrant such a concession in his favor. For two 
reasons, this patronizing attitude toward the consistently 
effective undergraduate teacher is unjustified. In the first 
place, either his own lack of interest in teaching or the 
effect of extreme specialization seems to make the so-called 
‘“‘scholar’’ in many instances a less stimulating instructor 
than his associate with a broader outlook. 

In the second place, certain specialists appear to become 
so preoccupied with investigation per se, as to care little for 
its possible applicability. Yet some one, after all, must 
assume the task of assuring for these fruits of research a 
fertile field in which to grow. If the investigator himself is 
not interested in disseminating his discoveries in such a way 
as to stimulate students, he should at least be appreciative 
of his colleagues who do so. Certainly the pages of technical 
journals would not seem to be the most desirable final goal 
of research. Either the results of investigation are so un- 
important that they may well be committed to eternal rest 
in such files, or, if they do possess real significance, they must 
be given meaning to the coming generation through interpre- 
tation and stimulating teaching. 

Here again the field of medicine presents an analogy, for 
the specialist or the research scientist is often considered as 
in some mysterious way superior to the general practitioner. 
Yet surely the collection of case material and the results of 
carefully controlled scientific experimentation take on their 
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true significance only when they serve to stamp out disease— 
when they are utilized by the practicing physician. The 
scholarly teacher is the practitioner of his profession, and, 
until the results of investigation can be woven into the fabric 
of effective teaching and given a real application to human 
concerns, they must remain relatively sterile. 


V 


In addition to exercising great power in respect to faculty 
appointments and promotions, the publishing specialists 
thereby to a great extent control and plan undergraduate 
curricula as well. This is the second evil of which I spoke, 
and an understanding of it will go far towards answering that 
perennial question, ‘‘What’s wrong with our colleges?” 
For this evil affects the undergraduate perhaps even more 
directly than does determination of what sort of teachers he 
is to have. 

In most liberal colleges, students are required to distribute 
their courses over a number of fields, presumably to insure 
a well-rounded education. That is, during the first two years, 
they must take, in each of a number of fields, at least an 
elementary course purporting to afford a bird’s-eye view of 
that general branch of learning. The avowed purpose of 
such distribution requirements is two-fold—to insure the 
individual’s cultural breadth and to make him better able 
subsequently to select his field of concentration. These aims 
are excellent; the courses in question, however, usually fail 
to achieve the very purpose for which such requirements were 
established. The specialist’s concept of an introductory 
course often appears to others as in fact abhorrently narrow, 
unrelated to other phases of even the same general field, 
and contributing but little to education in the liberal sense. 
In other words, the ‘‘distribution’’ courses ostensibly re- 
quired for cultural reasons are themselves vocationally and 
not culturally organized. Indeed the very faculties which 
have most strongly resisted any intrusion of business courses 
into the curriculum of the liberal college have in a different, 
though no less pernicious sense, vocationalized their own 
studies. 
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It is no wonder then that the curriculum in its present form 
offers so little direct stimulation to most students. It is in 
fact not planned in the interests of the student body as a 
whole, nor can those who are desirous of its reform get more 
than a scant hearing from the specialists who control de- 
partmental destinies. These, even when actuated by the 
best of motives, are through their very devotion to pro- 
fessional responsibilities and interests largely blinded to the 
needs of all students save the few who expect to specialize 
under them. Thus the ninety and nine who really seek a 
liberal education are forcibly fed on a diet planned for the 
one prospective specialist. Let such opportunities as now 
exist continue for the sake of those who look forward to 
intensive study of a particular field; but let us parallel this 
kind of pigeon hole “prerequisite” with a few courses more 
comprehensive in nature and enriched by a truly cultural 
outlook. 

It seems hardly open to challenge that such an education, 
stimulating to the minds of those who do not desire vocational 
training either for business or for research, is a legitimate 
academic objective. If the arts college really intends to 
offer non-professional students a liberal course of study, it 
cannot permit its undergraduate curriculum to serve either 
form of vocationalism. 

Nor should the fate of teachers genuinely interested in a 
broad ideal of education and able to make it live, be any 
longer decided by those whose attitude is unsympathetic 
toward any but a narrow and often debased version of 
scholarship. Knowledge of too specialized a form has per- 
mitted the scholiasts to set up fallacious standards of aca- 
demic achievement. By their influence in the shaping of 
curricula, and by control of faculty appointments, they have 
already gone far towards illiberalizing our liberal studies. 
If this means that the growth of knowledge has definitely 
rendered our old, broad concepts of learning obsolete, then 
let us admit the tragedy and give the corpse honest burial. 

But if the old concepts of broad learning are still valid, 
undergraduate education should primarily be directed by the 
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scholar-teachers who believe in it. For them, these liberal 
principles are still tenets of a living creed; under scholiast 
control they are likely soon to degenerate into mere mutter- 
ings of an empty ritual. The research specialist and his 
publications obviously perform one of the foremost responsi- 
bilities of a University—the furtherance of knowledge; fresh 
discovery. But this, however essential in its proper sphere, 
by no means represents the sole obligation of most American 
institutions. Surely to mold undergraduate instruction in 
the pattern of research interests is no less a folly than it 
would be to decry all investigation which does not directly 
serve the purposes of general education. Each phase of 
scholarship has its appropriate and significant place and each 
is too important to be sacrificed to the other. 

It is essential moreover to recognize that teaching—the 
effective medium through which research is assimilated and 
made to live—remains after all the ultimate function of 
cultural education. 

Research activities, however vital and significant in 
themselves, must not dominate the entire scene. Above all, 
their especial realm is not the college campus. Thence must 
come the nucleus of this country’s future leadership. There 
too must be developed both the sinews and the spirit of our 
educational and our cultural future. Is not the problem of 
how our undergraduates may best be trained, how their 
intellectual outlook may be most enriched, how they may 
best be taught to see life whole, one of major importance in 
its own right, and no mere accessory to specialized research? 

ALBERT BEECHER CRAWFORD, 
Yale University. 








The 1930 Psychological 
Examination 


HE 1930 edition is the seventh edition of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. It 
has been used by more schools this year than ever 
before, and by February 24, 1931, a total of 138,407 copies 
had been ordered by 347 schools. 


Norms for the 1930 Edition: 


This report/contains norms on the five separate tests and 
gross scores-féer 36,479 students in 137 colleges. These include 
all reports received by March 1, 1931. Reports from a few 
colleges have been received since that time. Although they 
are too late to be included in this report, we shall try to send 
reports on median gross scores to the colleges concerned so 
that they may compare their records with those of other 
colleges. 

The list of colleges whose scores are the basis for the norms 
are given below together with the number of records reported 
from each. Following the list are tables of norms for each 
of the five separate tests and for gross scores. 

The table of percentile ranks of the gross scores also shows 
the percentile ranks of the same scores on the 1928 and 1929 
editions. That the tests are comparable is shown in this 
table, although more detailed comparison is given later in 
the report. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEST RECORDS 


Median 
No. of gross 
Students score 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.. 523 104.73 


University of Alabama, University, Ala...... 295 95.74 
Albion College, Albion, Mich............... 232 137.37 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa........... 177. 150.25 
Atlantic University, Virginia Beach, Va...... 184 108.46 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan............ 104 120.00 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.... 473 129.86 


160 
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Median 

No. of gross 

’ Students score 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me............... 185 162.92 
Baylor College for Women, Belton, Tex...... 277 96.35 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex.............. 315 110.25 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss............ 46 87.14 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.................. 201 116.33 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 

SN seus dea tiRhie ake eses huaoke 280 112.00 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me........... 155 179.38 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill..... 300 135.26 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga............. 246 87.65 
Brown University, Providence, R. I......... 483 185.65 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa........ 307 137.93 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y......... 351 166.61 


California State Teachers College, Chico, Calif. 188 126.88 
California State Teachers College, Santa Bar- 


UI IS 0k 5 5 nbs wanda enetkeaddaesud 201 128.16 
Camrose Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta, 

NS 8.3 Knees Ae Se eaeeues weuese ones 206 150.56 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 

Bi ites asccecereeusekena anaes 221 186.56 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La.......... 202 102.14 
Central College, Fayette, Mo............... 204 124.38 
Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, Chicago, Ill.... 272 145.71 
Centre College, Danville, Ky............... 139 119.58 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 

is is 2% cas cites Leeks a ken 160 134.00 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.......... 642 184.35 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass.......... 71 192.50 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.......... 294 147.00 
Colby College, Waterville, Me.. 178 160.00 
Connecticut College for Women, New ‘London, 

i ar tddd tA atantie Ses eenhak ees 171 173.10 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa.......... 165 134.23 
Creston Junior College, Creston, Iowa....... 65 119.00 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H......... 652 207.50 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del........ 236 142.14 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.............. 159 156.79 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind........... 167 145.00 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y............... 165 175.68 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan......... 119 119.00 
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Eureka College, Eureka, Ill................ 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind.......... 


Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Mich.. 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
er rer er ee re ee 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind............... 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa........... 
Great Barrington School, Great Barrington, 


Hanover College, Hanover, Ind............. 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa........... 
Hood College, Frederick, Md 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill........... 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


oe ee eee eee eee wee ee eee eeeeeeseeeee eevee 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Ba ibe ac a a: dick ec ou aisha ace ein 4 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa.. 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D....... 
Judson College, Marion, Ala................ 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa............ 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 


coer eere eee ee eee ees e ees sees seeeeseesnes 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.......... 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Col........ 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky...... 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill............. 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va.......... 


Marion College, Marion, Ind............... 

- Maryland State Normal College, Towson, Md. 

Maryland State Normal School, Frostburg, 
Md 





Median 


No. of gross 
Students score 


78 
116 


322 
200 


786 
735 


189 
53 
100 


25 
217 


101 
82 
160 


598 
2683 


588 


893 
93 


124 
168 


341 
79 


465 


295 
243 
73 


44 
334 


126.67 
136.36 


131.20 
146.15 


126.98 
130.64 


139 .06 
131.00 
140 .00 


158 . 33 
163.18 


108 .33 
235 .00 
153.75 


136.51 
138.90 


110.00 


106.78 
117.50 


144.55 
94 .00 
118.24 


106.94 
185.50 


171.45 
129.00 
126.73 
132.75 
102.14 


116.67 
132.19 


121.67 
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Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn......... 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa.. 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md.. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
ER eee ere 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.... 
Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
 cinn cctevlecsisei ann gtededen dew 
Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, 
eR ee ere 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo....... 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont..... 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont... .. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, “Til.. 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York City, 
om 


be 6.6 @ 4 #04 


Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La... 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New York Institute of Accountancy and Com- 

merce, New York City, N. Y............. 
North Eastern Oklahoma Junior College, 

ee ee ee ee 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill 


Oakland City College, Oakland City, Ind... . 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore 
Park College, Parkville, Mo................ 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla............. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif........... 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 


University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.... 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 


348 
67 
448 


227 


528 
1426 


401 


213 
102 
322 
390 
117 
203 


121 
159 


141 
450 


302 
33 


106 
989 


45 


90 
186 


178 
187 
242 


295 


163 


Median 
No. of gross 
Students score 


109 
125 


138. 
175. 


120 
165 


122 


129. 


110 
137 
141 
141 


150. 


151 


122. 


163. 
139. 


123. 
182. 
149. 


196. 


140 


.02 
.00 
53 


95 


34 
38 


18 
64 
.00 
.50 
43 
.00 
38 


.67 
78 


44 
47 


18 
.00 


18 


.00 
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St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Kan........ 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind........ 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Il............. 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif.... 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mount Car- 

DES be Wis Kk watt wakes Kakes Oke wES 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga................. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.. 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan........ 
Speed Scientific School, Louisville, Ky 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va 


Texas State College of Industrial Arts, Den- 

CP See. Ota saa seu kod RoR AS 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa............... 
University Preparatory School and Junior Col- 

Se, I IN i isciids ae oans 6 x seals 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn........ 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind....... 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt....... 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind........ 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan............ 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md...... ‘ 
Washington and Jefferson, Washington, Pa... . 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash.. . 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y................ 
West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 

SO iat & isin ewes ir lama ake ee < acai a 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 

itn 6 ek ci Nd he te ae nce aeen sh be él 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore.......... 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo 


Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Ill........... 


58 
177 
82 
54 
448 
401 
195 
59 
197 


544 
62 


334 
134 





Median 
No. of — gross 
Students score 


115. 
126. 
132. 
147 
175 


124. 
102. 
145. 
107. 


133.8 


188. 


109. 
126. 


105. 
85. 


130. 
156. 


00 
43 
86 


.50 
.83 


137.5 


143.55 


110. 


142. 
129. 


120.00 


133. 
135. 
130. 
204. 

63. 


129. 
126. 


126. 
149. 


135. 


138. 


64 
51 
83 
64 
00 


33 
36 


98 


35 
00 


00 
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Completion Test 


Norms based on records of 36,058 students in 135 colleges. 
Score equals two times the number of right answers. 
Perfect score equals 80. 


Percentile Percentile 
Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency Rank 
0 100 .001 42 1,304 .770 
2 242 .006 44 1,174 .804 
4 434 .016 46 1,034 .835 
6 601 .030 48 1,030 .863 
8 793 .049 50 839 .889 
10 937 .073 52 745 911 
12 1,127 .102 54 626 .930 
14 1,294 .135 56 474 .945 
16 1,361 .172 58 427 .958 
18 1,528 .212 60 360 .969 
20 1,642 .256 62 275 .977 
i 22 1,673 . 302 64 196 .984 
24 1,830 351 66 175 .989 
26 1,751 .400 68 114 .993 
28 1,831 .450 70 63 .996 
30 1,794 .500 72 63 .997 
32 1,788 .550 74 34 .999 
34 1,777 .599 76 17 .999 
36 1,649 .647 78 9 .999 
38 1,536 .691 80 3 .999 
| 40 1,408 .732 


Artificial Language Test 
Norms based on records of 35,717 students in 134 colleges. 
Score equals the number of words correctly translated. 
Perfect score equals 73. 


Percentile Percentile 
Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency Rank 
0O- 2 553 .008 39-41 1,327 .846 
3- 5 515 .023 42-44 1,128 .880 
6— 8 1,083 .045 45-47 952 .909 
9-11 1,923 .087 48-50 829 .934 
12-14 2,646 .151 51-53 516 .953 
15-17 3,253 234 54-56 404 .966 
18-20 3,368 .326 57-59 312 .976 
21-23 3,266 .419 60-62 245 .984 
24-26 3,092 .508 63-65 166 .989 
27-29 3,228 .597 66-68 98 .993 
30-32 2,900 .683 69-71 130 .996 
33-35 2,097 .752 72-73 66 .999 


36-38 1,620 . 804 
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Analogies Test 


Norms based on records of 36,058 students in 135 colleges. 
Score equals two times the number of right answers. 
Perfect score equals 56. 


Percentile Percentile 
Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency 


591 .008 2,269 

663 .026 2,055 
1,064 .050 1,882 
1,298 .082 1,652 
1,606 .123 1,302 
1,718 . 169 1,050 
1,742 217 712 
1,678 . 264 475 
1,654 .310 304 
1,745 Soe 145 
1,755 .406 77 
1,963 .457 30 
2,133 .514 9 
2,215 .575 2 
2,269 .637 


Arithmetic Test 


Norms based on records of 36,058 students in 135 colleges. 
Score equals four times the number of right answers. 
Perfect score equals 80. 


Percentile Percentile 
Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency Rank 
390 .005 44 1,587 . 884 
1,209 .028 48 1,107 .921 
2,298 .076 52 802 .948 
3,201 .152 56 544 .967 
3,770 .249 60 395 .980 
4,177 .359 64 231 .988 
4,202 .476 68 145 .993 
3,795 . 586 72 90 .997 
3,303 .685 76 55 .999 
2,627 . 167 80 19 .999 
2,111 .833 
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Opposites Test 


Norms based on records of 35,717 students in 134 colleges. 

Score equals three times the number of right answers. 
Perfect score equals 81. 
. Percentile Percentile 

Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency Rank 

0 948 .013 42 1,750 .642 

663 .036 45 1,732 .691 

1,093 .060 48 1,604 .7138 

1,404 .095 51 1,466 .781 

1,532 .136 § 1,420 .821 

1,785 .183 1,326 .859 

1,798 . 233 1,153 .894 

1,792 . 283 1,012 .924 

1,869 .335 805 .950 

1,816 . 386 621 .970 

1,897 .438 429 .984 

1,888 .491 232 .994 

1,816 .543 87 .998 

1,758 .593 21 1.000 


Gross Scores 


Norms based on records of 36,479 students in 137 colleges. 
Perfect score equals 370. 


Percentile Percentile 
Score Frequency Rank Score Frequency Rank 


O- 9 12 .000 180-189 1,789 7172 
10— 19 74 .001 190-199 1,570 .818 
20- 29 177 .005 200-209 1,364 .858 
30— 39 390 .013 210-219 = 1,095 .892 
40— 49 737 .028 220-229 913 .919 
50- 59 =: 1,043 .052 230-239 726 .942 
60- 69 1,272 .084 240-249 588 .960 
70-79 = 1,668 .124 250-259 412 .973 
1,914 .174 260-269 303 .983 
2,058 .228 270-279 186 .990 
2,214 .287 280-289 119 .994 
2,373 .349 290-299 74 .997 
2,280 .413 300-309 39 .998 
2,381 .477 = 310-319 28 .999 
2,316 .941 320-329 10 .999 
2,269 .604 330-339 4 .999 
2,134 .665 340-349 2 .999 

170-179 =1,945 721 
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Equivalence of the 1928, 1929, and 1930 Editions 

Beginning with the 1928 edition we have planned to make 
the successive examinations comparable in difficulty in order 
that freshman classes could be compared from one year to 
the next directly on the basis of gross scores. That we have 
been successful in doing this is shown by the table below. 
This table shows the percentile ranks corresponding to the 
same scores for 1928, 1929, and 1930 editions. The norms 
are based on the records of 30,653 students in 112 colleges 
for the 1928 examination, 34,507 students in 131 colleges for 
the 1929 examination, and 36,479 students in 137 colleges 
for the 1930 examination. Although there is a very large 
variation in scores among the different colleges, the total dis- 
tribution of scores in the three years is surprisingly alike. 
This fact shows that it is possible to compare successive 
classes directly by means of gross scores and that no derived 
scores are necessary. 
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Equivalence of Scores in the 1928, 1929, and 1930 Editions 


Percentile Rank 


Scores 1928 1929 1930 

0-10 .000 .000 .000 
10— .001 .001 .001 
20- .005 .003 .005 
30- .014 .007 .013 
40- .030 .017 .028 
50- .054 .033 .052 
60-— .086 .057 .084 
70- .126 .093 .124 
80- .174 .139 .174 
90- .228 .194 .228 
100- 287 255 . 287 
110- .349 .322 .349 
120— .413 .392 .413 
130- .479 .461 477 
140- .544 .529 .541 
150- .608 .596 .604 
160— .669 .661 .665 
170- .726 721 .721 
180- .778 .774 .772 
190- .824 .822 .818 
200-— 864 .863 .858 
210- .897 .897 .892 
220- .926 .925 .919 
230- .947 .948 .942 
240- .964 .965 .960 
250- .977 .977 .973 
260- .986 .986 .983 
270- .992 .992 .990 
280- .995 .995 .994 
290— .997 .998 .997 
300- .998 .999 .998 
310- .999 .999 .999 
320- .999 .999 .999 


REPORTS FROM THE COLLEGES 


In reply to a request to several of the colleges that they send 
us reports of studies of the diagnostic value of the examina- 
tions, we have received a large number of answers speaking 
favorably of the results from the tests. Not a large number 
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of colleges, however, report any statistical studies of this 
problem. All such reports are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 
Baylor University 
In a report to the president, Dean W. S. Allen gives the 
following correlations. 


(1) Scores on psychological examination 1929, and average 
of marks made by students during the fall quarter 1929, 
— 439 students — ‘‘r” = .361 = .028. 

(2) Scores on psychological examination 1929, and average 
of marks made by students during the winter quarter 1930 
— 396 students — “r’’ = 423 = .027. 

(3) Scores on psychological examination 1929, and average 
of marks made by students during the spring quarter 1930 
— 376 students — “‘r” = .394 = .029. 

(4) Scores on psychological examination 1929, and average 
of marks made by students in English during the fall quarter 
1929 — 310 students — ‘‘r” = .406 + .032. 

(5) Scores on psychological examination 1929, and average 
of marks made by students in mathematics during the fall 
quarter 1929 — 136 students — ‘‘r” = .331 + .051. 


University of Buffalo 


The following paragraphs and tables are quoted from a 
letter from E. S. Jones: 


The American Council tests have been given for the past 
five years in our School of Pharmacy, and the correlations 
have run as follows: 


Ave. grade 

Year No. cases and A.C. 
corr. 
ls goo os so eee wo. Lee 147 .28 
Cn eee ecadusee ns 85 .28 
i A 76 .26 
ME 6 5-5 sc ka0 tee henee aout 68 21 


We are unable to explain the drop between 1928 and 1929, 
except by the fact that our standards went up quite suddenly 
between 1927 and 1929, as a three-year course was required 
instead of a two-year course for graduation. This may have 
tended to discourage some of the weaker students and there- 
fore reduced the correlation because of having a more homo- 
geneous group. 
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In the Arts College we have given the American Council 
tests for the past five years beginning with 1925. The cor- 
relations for the Arts College are as follows: 


Men Women 
Year Cases Corr. Cases Corr. 
Bs itis uo wSieare 135 34 58 .58 
RS otis d al 142 .26 80 .63 
ash s d8eh eden 167 ae 85 . 36 
ere 126 a 55 .60 
Ns 6 ie 142 51 58 .66 


In 1928 the Business Administration School was added to 
the University. That year, with a group of fifty-one men, 
the correlation was .32. 


Carleton College 
The following paragraphs are taken from a letter from 
J. E. Todd. 


“Percentile Ranks in the American Council on Education 
test for 1929 Carleton College Freshmen Men and Women 
Grouped by Large Class Intervals: 





a: C2 Tea 
Grades Grades 
Percentilerank No. C, B, A, Per Cent B, A, Per Cent 
76-100 79 64 81.0 28 43.8 
51- 75 59 36 61.0 6 16.7 
26— 50 54 20 37.0 2 9.1 
1- 25 20 3 15.0 0 0 

Total 212 123 36 


“‘Eighty-one per cent of the 79 freshmen above the 76th 
percentile rank on the A. C. E. test received satisfactory 
grades as compared with only 15.0 per cent of the 20 students 
below the 26th percentile rank. The A. C. E. test differen- 
tiates in a very satisfactory way between the high and low- 
ability students as regards scholarship. Apparently the 
A. C. E. test, because of its easier content, differentiates the 
various levels of scholarship at Carleton in a more satisfactory 
way. 

“Our findings based on the 1928 Test Scores at Carleton 
are as follows: 


1. Correlation between 1927 test results and Freshman 
CURE UI. son vn b. 50's EOE RAGE Se 
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2. Correlation between 1927 test results and ist se- 


mester Freshman year average................. ST 
3. Correlation between 1927 test results and 2nd se- 

mester Freshman year average................. oo 
4. Correlation between 1927 test results and Ist se- 

mester Sophomore year average................ .56 
5. Correlation between 1927 test results and boys’ 

eee eee re .50 
6. Correlation between 1928 test given to 100 Elemen- 


tary Psychological Class Sophomores and Ist se- 

mester Sophomore year average................ 59 
7. Correlation between 1927 test results for girls and 

their Freshman year 1st semester marks 


Centenary College of Louisiana 
Mr. C. L. Odom of the Department of Psychology has sent 
in a report on the tests as follows. 
The following table shows the results of these correlations: 


No. of 

Col. Subject Test Correlation Students 
English...... Thurstone Examination a 190 
Languages... Thurstone Examination .38 170 
Mathematics Thurstone Examination 35 155 
History..... Thurstone Examination 30 142 
Biology..... Thurstone Examination .38 97 
Chemistry... Thurstone Examination ao 80 
Psychology. . Thurstone Examination .38 50 


The correlation between the Psychological Examination and 
total Freshmen scholarship (all college subjects) was .52. 
Colorado State Teachers College 


A series of studies of the diagnostic value of the examina- 


tions at the Colorado State Teachers College reports the 
following correlations. 


Fall scholarship and test scores (1928 edition)........ 42 
Fall scholarship and test scores (1929 edition)........ 48 
Average first year scholarship and test scores (1928 
elise tiie nial aa al aint Rata i i Del cath ie .49 
Average first year scholarship and test scores (1929 
ND ict ncisicih die hich NE eee tpn eatin apntiaelaaiiibe aa .50 


Comparing the percentage of students lost during the first 
year and their test ranking the following table shows the 
diagnostic value of the tests. 
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Decile 
score on tests Per cent lost 
Bhd: + dtm oath 4.askaee eeocwian malo 15.6 
Bi oki s 00 es ke isles tener 13.6 
Ds 5 <p gps dite aet ss 7.0 
Wc & anda ieisibsaen alias a acon teeta 17.6 
ude oce 0 6 eee ee te ma ees oa 17.4 
Oh. kde ederwrkcintne ae ee 20.0 
Fithiivesedds coddiaieaweeceaen 16.3 
Rit. ise evn towwnas deat eeeas 25.6 
Thy . «0s Views aver seek ee 28 .6 
Bib wis lead weotsaacsbadast ee 40.8 


Cornell University 


In a paper on “Predicting Academic Survival’’ published 
in the Journal of Educational Research for February, 1931, 
Frank S. Freeman presents a study of the diagnostic value 
of the psychological examination with particular reference 
to ability to remain in school as a criterion of student success 
in college. He reports a correlation of .44 between first term 
scholarship and test scores with gradually diminishing coeffi- 
cients for successive terms. The probable explanation of 
this latter fact is in the increased homogeneity of the group 
as a result of elimination of the less capable students. The 
following tables and paragraphs are quoted directly from 
Freeman’s paper. 


PROBABILITIES OF REMAINING A GIVEN NUMBER OF TERMS (ON Basis 


OF 100) 
(Degree) 

Terms 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 
EE @&.3 87.8 89.4 90.2 94.3 95.1 98 .3 

Mm 84-5 77.9 81.4 81.8 86.8 89.7 94.3 
i ' oe 72.8 81.3 82.9 86.8 89.1 93. 
iv. 76.4 78.4 80.8 82.4 84.8 87.2 94.4 
7. ‘as 72.5 73.4 74.3 79 .6 82.3 92. 
VI. 66. 66.9 68.8 74.1 82.1 85.7 95.8 
VII. 65.7 66.6 69.2 70.1 77.1 80.7 89.5 
VIII. 61.4 62.3 63.2 63.2 70. 76.9 84.6 
IX. 56.3 57.1 58.8 60.5 66.3 71.4 84.8 
x 7 50.4 51.2 52.1 60.6 67.5 81.2 
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DROPPED PERMANENTLY 


It II WV V_ VI VII VIII IX X Total 
2 4 3 5 7 10 8 13 16 69 
2.9 5.8 4.3 7.3 10.1 14.5 11.6 18.8 23.1 100 


Decile I 

No. 1 

%oftotal 1.5 
PHI BETA KAPPA AND HONORS 


Decile I 6 | 6c CU CUVlCOW CVE SWE C.Ci‘C=SR;Ct«éSCTTwT 
No.P.B.K. 36 21 20 11 8 7 9 2 1 0 115 
% P.B.K. 31.3 18.3 17.49.66.9 6.1 7.8 1.7 .87 0 100 
Honors 8 5 —- a 2 1 1 1 0 26 


It appears that there is a marked tendency for those stu- 
dents in the higher deciles to achieve better averages, to en- 
counter fewer scholastic difficulties, and to survive a greater 
number of terms. But it must be admitted that marked 
though this tendency is, it is not sufficiently marked to war- 
rant the exclusion of a student or a prospective student on the 
basis of the mental test alone; for, as already indicated, 
nearly half of those in the lowest decile succeed in complet- 
ing the full course, although half of this number do so only 
after great difficulty. Thus, if a student having a decile 
rank of X were to be excluded on the basis of that rank, the 
chances would be approximately even that a mistake was or 
was not being made, as far as completion of the course is 
concerned. Above the tenth decile, however, the chances of 
unwarranted exclusions increase rapidly, for it will be noted 
that two-thirds of those in even the seventh decile survive 
the full course. 

On the whole, however, it is reasonable to say that those 
students of the lowest deciles, say VIII, IX and X, who 
make poor scholastic records in the early terms are the ones 
who will in all likelihood fail to complete the full course. 
They may, therefore, be eliminated early, if for no other 
reason than for the sake of economy to themselves and to 
the college. 

In each of the first five deciles, however, the percentage 
surviving is so much greater than fifty, that it is decidedly 
a good risk to accept students of those ranks. Furthermore, 
the tables in a general way indicate the justification of 
permitting students in the upper deciles to continue with 
their courses, even though they might at times have failed to 
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satisfy the minimum scholastic requirements, for the large 
majority of these students do complete the course. On the 
same basis those in the lowest deciles are poor risks. 


Duke University 
Professor James M. Godard writes: 


“You will be interested to know also that last year the 
correlation between the first semester grades and the scores 
on the 1929 Psychological Examination was .548 + .021. 
We have not yet computed the results this year but will 
have that information in a week or two.” 


Gettysburg College 


Dean W. E. Tilberg submitted a chart showing that most 
of the students who are dropped from college come from the 
two lowest deciles. 


Mr. Tilberg says: 


“It seems to me that the American Council Intelligence 
Test of 1929 and those following have shown remarkable 
predictive value. If it were possible to make this test the 
basis of admitting our college students this problem would 
be greatly simplified. We certainly would never have ad- 
mitted the two lower tenths of this class had we known their 
intelligence scores in advance. Most of them presented high 
school records with an average of ‘“‘C’”’ or above. 


Grinnell College 


The following table is summarized from a report sent in 
by Mitchell Dreese, Director of Personnel. 


Median Grade Points of 1926 Freshman Class 


Decile in test I II Il IV V VI VIIVIILIX X 
(high) (low) 
Year in College 
Petikwek che ckeoe ves 62 55 39 38 48 39 27 33 20 7 
ses ieiasenemeaean 61 58 41 41 49 32 30 32 38 24 
Bichcds emits dase 67 60 56 53 56 43 43 33 45 37 
Average for three 
SN Kacinetncame 58 54 46 42 47 39 33 27 32 33 


Michigan Colleges 


Professor Clifford Woody, of the School of Education of 
the University of Michigan, has been interested in a coopera- 
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tive project among several Michigan colleges. His report is 
yet published but he has sent us the following coeffi- 
cients of correlation between first-semester college work and 


not 
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American Council test scores for nineteen colleges. 


Woody’s complete report will show many interesting appli- 
cations of the test results in educational research such as the 
comparison of various schools with the state, comparison of 
students’ scores as related to occupation of fathers, size of 
high school from which they graduated, and number of 


Michigan State College..................... 48 
SI. Gs a duos oe noha e ih ok eka .46 
NR Sha BUCS So Cees LAS ee 45 
NE ain SE SOU dik wk 5s POU Fe ek .62 
Mattie Cones Camanes ok 6. icc ce ie cece. .40 
re ae eee 44 
a RS ree re rer .54 
Bay City Tenlor Colleme. so... ice ccc cscs .52 
od .40 
Grand Rapids Junior College................ 41 
Highland Park Junior College............... 47 
Fe, PUI SUID, oon ces tencvacees 59 
Muskegan Junior College................... .32 
Port Huron Junior College.................. | 
Central State Teachers College.............. 45 
Detroit Teachers College. .................. .40 
Michigan State Normal College............. .49 
Western State Teachers College............. .49 


courses taken in the various high school subjects. 


The following tables were submitted by Mrs. Ruth A. 


University of Michigan 


Brown of the Department of Educational Investigation: 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON A. C. E, PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL EXAMINATION AND FIRST YEAR GRADES OF FRESHMEN 
ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN IN THE 
FALL OF 1929. 


Part Part Part Part Part 


II Ill IV Vs Total 


Total All Schools (1604) 


Pere .325 .320 .248 .258 .329 .419 
SNE, 5 ocnivts senses .268 .283 .187 .210 .261 .348 
Freshman Year........... .314 .320 .211 .237 .300 .398 
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Engineers (338) 


.337. .298 .389 .347 .299 .466 

pO ere .285 .305 .291 .306 .256 .396 

POO TOE wikins cceacae 344 .331 .343 .349 .291 .469 
Literary Men (688) 

ie ae, 353 .386 .210 .302 .381 .457 

yo Pree aid tea on ae eee Ce 

Freshman Year........... .319 .352 .170 .281 .334 .419 
Literary Women (318) 

ist Semester............. .442 .380 .287 .369 .441 .560 

errs .332 .312 .174 .328 .281 .390 

Freshman Year........... 418 .353 .220 .356 .366 .465 


INTER-CORRELATIONS OF PART AND TOTAL SCORES ON THE A. C. E. PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, FOR 1604 FRESHMEN ENTERING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN IN THE FALL OF 1929 


Part Part Part Part Part 
I II Ill IV V_Total 


Us 65 ctu + cased sms een ete 430 .348 .402 .666 .781 
ecb. Wes a decauew ets 430 .... .39 .230 .429 .661 
ft ee er 48 .39 .... 3A .308 .605 
PR Ee sensagtabanstanemee 402 .230 .304 .... .S17 .639 
_ 2 A errr .666 .429 .508 .517 .... .794 
ME ie desccctcesturaen ee .781 .661 .605 .639 .794 


Stephens College 


The following table was submitted by W. P. Shofstall, 
Research Secretary. 


Correlations with Mental Test Scores 


n = 500-600 
(1) Grade in each course................ 34.38 
(2) First semester average (1928-1929)...... .54 
(3) First semester average (1929-1930)...... 51 
(4) First semester average (1930-1931)...... .615 
(5) First six weeks’ average (1930-1931).... .60 


Syracuse University 


The following paragraphs are from a letter of Professor 
Robert P. Carroll. 


‘‘We have worked up some correlations between the re- 
sults of the psychological examination and marks in various 
subjects. These correlations as might be expected are not 
very high, since we are correlating objective with subjective 
tests. In some subjects the correlations were approximately 
40, but it is difficult to get a true relationship for another 
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reason. That is, that the subject marks are A’s, B’s, C’s, and 
D’s. The value of a C for example, may range from 80 to 
90. Again, the mark of C given by one professor does not 
mean exactly the same as C given by another instructor. 

‘‘We have made some rough comparisons relative to the 
students who are graduating with success and those who are 
on probation. A very small percentage of those whose per- 
centile ranks are 70 and above are on probation, while a 
very high percentage of those whose percentile ranks are 30 
or below are on probation.” 


Washington and Jefferson College 


The following paragraph is quoted from a letter from Pro- 
fessor D. M. Rasel. 


“The prediction of success from the Psychological test is 
quite consistent with the academic work of the freshmen. 
At the close of the first semester, Feb. 1, 1930, our freshman 
loss was 14 men, 11 of whom scored below the first quartile 
point. The correlation between average college grades for 
this semester and the test scores was .563.”’ 

L. L. THURSTONE, 
THELMA GWINN THURSTONE, 


The University of Chicago. 








Accredited Higher Institutions 


N 1924 the American Council on Education approved and published 
| two reports of its Committee on Standards, recommending uniform 

standards as criteria for accrediting colleges, teacher-training in- 
stitutions and junior colleges. Since then the various regional asso- 
ciations have worked continuously on this problem, have revised their 
respective lists each year and are gradually working toward uniform 
standards. 

The following list is merely a compilation as of April 1, 1931, of the 
lists of the established accrediting agencies; namely, the Association 
of American Universities, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

In the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the standards set up for institutional membership are equivalent to 
those required for accrediting by the other regional associations. There- 
fore the institutional members of the New England Association are also 
included in this list. 

It will be noted that the five regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools just mentioned cover among them the entire United 
States with the exception of the far southwest. Hence institutions in 
that region would not appear in the following list unless they appear on 
the list of the Association of American Universities, which is a national 
list. 

The American Council on Education has printed as a separate 
pamphlet its recommendations concerning standards for accrediting 
higher institutions. Copies of this pamphlet and of the accompanying 
list will be sent without charge on request, addressed to the office of 
the Council. 


ALABAMA 
Name of Institution Location 

Alabama College for Women Montevallo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College Birmingham 
Howard College Birmingham 
Judson College Marion 
Springhill College Springhill 
University of Alabama University 
Woman's College of Alabama Montgomery 
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ARIZONA 


Name of Institution 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Arizona State Teachers College 
University of Arizona 


Location 
Flagstaff 
Tempe 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State Teachers College 
College of the Ozarks 

Hendrix College 

Ouachita College 

University of Arkansas 


Conway 
Clarksville 
Conway 
Arkadelphia 
Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology 
Claremont Colleges (Pomona; Scripps) 
College of the Holy Name 

College of the Pacific 

Dominican College of San Rafael 
Mills College 

Occidental College 

St. Mary’s College 

Stanford University 

University of California 
University of California 
University of Redlands 

University of Southern California 
Whittier College 


Pasadena 
Claremont 
Oakland 
Stockton 
San Rafael 
Oakland 
Los Angeles 
St. Mary’s 
Stanford University 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Redlands 
Los Angeles 
Whittier 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College 
Colorado College 

Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Loretto Heights College 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 

Western State Teachers College 


Fort Collins 
Colorado Springs 
Golden 

Greeley 

Denver 

Boulder 

Denver 


Gunnison 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Agricultural College 
Connecticut College for Women 
Trinity College 

Wesleyan University 

Yale University 


Storrs 

New London 
Hartford 
Middletown 
New Haven 
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DELAWARE 
Name of Institution Location 
University of Delaware Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University Washington, D. C. 
Catholic University of America Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown University Washington, D. C. 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
Trinity College Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College for Women Tallahassee 
Rollins College Winter Park 
University of Florida Gainesville 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College Decatur 
Brenau College Gainesville 
Emory University Atlanta 
Georgia School of Technology Atlanta 
Georgia State College for Women Milledgeville 
Georgia State Woman’s College Valdosta 
Mercer University Macon 
Shorter College for Women Rome 
University of Georgia Athens 
Wesleyan College Macon 
HAWAII 
University of Hawaii Honolulu 
IDAHO 
College of Idaho Caldwell 
University of Idaho Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
Armour Institute of Technology Chicago 
Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary Rock Island 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute Peoria 
Carthage College Carthage 
De Paul University Chicago 
Eureka College Eureka 
Illinois College Jacksonville 
Illinois State Normal University Normal 


Illinois State Normal University 
(Southern) Carbondale 
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ILLINOIS—continued 


Name of Institution 


Illinois State Teachers College (East- 


ern) 
Illinois State Teachers College 
(Northern) 


Illinois State Teachers College (West- 


ern) 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
James Millikin University 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis Institute 
Loyola University 
MacMurray College for Women 
McKendree College 
Monmouth College 
North Central College 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 
Shurtleff College 
University of Chicago 


University of Illinois 
Wheaton College 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College 
Butler University 

De Pauw University 

Earlham College 

Evansville College 

Franklin College of Indiana 
Hanover College 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Mary of the Woods College 
University of Notre Dame du Lac 
Valparaiso University 

Wabash College 


Coe College 
Columbia College of Dubuque 


Location 


Charleston 
De Kalb 


Macomb 
Bloomington 
Decatur 
Galesburg 
Lake Forest 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Jacksonville 
Lebanon 
Monmouth 
Naperville 
Evanston 
Rockford 
River Forest 
Alton 
Chicago 
Urbana 
Wheaton 


Muncie 
Indianapolis 
Greencastle 
Richmond 
Evansville 
Franklin 
Hanover 
Terre Haute 
Bloomington 
Lafayette 
Terra Haute 
Notre Dame 


St. Mary of the Woods 


Notre Dame 
Valparaiso 
Crawfordsville 


Cedar Rapids 
Dubuque 
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lowA—continued 


Name of Institution 


Cornell College 

Drake University 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Luther College 

Morningside College 

Mt. St. Joseph College 

Parsons College 

Penn College 

St. Ambrose College 

Simpson College 

University of Dubuque 

University of Iowa 


Baker University 

College of Emporia 

Friends University 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Municipal University of Wichita 

Ottawa University 

St. Benedict’s College 

St. Mary’s College 

Sterling College 

University of Kansas 

Washburn College 


Location 


Mt. Vernon 
Des Moines 
Grinnell 


Ames 
Cedar Falls 
Decorah 
Sioux City 
Dubuque 
Fairfield 
Oskaloosa 
Davenport 
Indianola 
Dubuque 
Iowa City 


Baldwin 
Emporia 
Wichita 
Manhattan 


Emporia 
Hayes 
Pittsburg 
Wichita 
Ottawa 
Atchison 
St. Mary’s 
Sterling 
Lawrence 
Topeka 


KENTUCKY 


Berea College 

Centre College of Kentucky 
Georgetown College 
Transylvania College 
University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 


Berea 
Danville 
Georgetown 
Lexington 
Lexington 


Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Shreveport 
Pineville 
Ruston 
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LOUISIANA—continued 


Name of Institution Location 


Louisiana State University Baton Rouge 
Loyola University New Orleans 
Newcomb College New Orleans 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Lafayette 

Tulane University of Louisiana New Orleans 


MAINE 
Bates College Lewiston 
Bowdoin College Brunswick 
Colby College Waterville 
University of Maine Orono 

MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland _ Baltimore 
Goucher College Baltimore 
Hood College Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore 
Morgan College Baltimore 
Mt. St. Mary’s College Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College Annapolis 
St. Joseph’s College Emmitsburg 
United States Naval Academy Annapolis 


University of Maryland College Park 
Washington College Chestertown 
Western Maryland College Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College Amherst 
Boston College Boston 
Boston University Boston 
Clark University Worcester 
Harvard University Cambridge 
Holy Cross College Worcester 
International Y. M. C. A. College Springfield 
Massachusetts Agricultural College Amherst 

_ Massachusetts Institute cf Technology Cambridge 
Mt. Holyoke College South Hadley 
Radcliffe College Cambridge 
Simmons College Boston 
Smith College Northampton 
Tufts College Tufts College 
Wellesley College Wellesley 
Wheaton College Norton 
Williams College Williamstown 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester 
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MICHIGAN 


Name of Institution 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Battle Creek College 

Calvin College 

College of the City of Detroit 

Hillsdale College of Michigan 

Hope College 

Kalamazoo College 

Marygrove College 

Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology 

Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 

Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan State Normal School (Cen- 
tral) 

Michigan State Normal School 
(Western) 

Northern State Normal School 

University of Detroit 

University of Michigan 


Location 
Albion 
Alma 
Battle Creek 
Grand Rapids 
Detroit 
Hillsdale 
Holland 
Kalamazoo 
Detroit 


Houghton 


East Lansing 
Ypsilanti 


Mount Pleasant 


Kalamazoo 
Marquette 
Detroit 

Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 


Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Scholastica 
College of St. Teresa 
College of St. Thomas 
Concordia College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 

St. Olaf College 
University of Minnesota 


Northfield 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Winona 
St. Paul 
Moorhead 
St. Peter 
St. Paul 
St. Paul 
Northfield 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 


Blue Mountain College 

Millsaps College 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 

Mississippi College 

Mississippi State College for Women 

Mississippi Woman’s College 

University of Mississippi 


Blue Mountain 
Jackson 


A. and M. College 
Clinton 
Columbus 
Hattiesburg 
University 
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MISSOURI 


Name of Institution 
Central College 
Culver-Stockton College 
Drury College 
Lindenwood College 
Missouri State Teachers College (Cen- 
tral) 

Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northeast) 

Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northwest) 

Missouri State Teachers College 
(Southeast) 

Missouri State Teachers College 
(Southwest) 

Missouri Valley College 

Park College 

St. Louis University 

Tarkio College 

University of Missouri 

Washington University 

Webster College for Women 

Westminster College 

William Jewell College 


MONTANA 


Montana State College 
State University of Montana 


Location 


Fayette 
Canton 
Springfield 
St. Charles 


Warrensburg 
Kirksville 
Maryville 

Cape Girardeau 


Springfield 
Marshall 
Parkville 

St. Louis 
Tarkio 
Columbia 

St. Louis 
Webster Groves 
Fulton 

Liberty 


Bozeman 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University 

Doane College 

Hastings College 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 
University of Nebraska 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada 


Omaha 
Crete 
Hastings 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College 
University of New Hampshire 


Hanover 
Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 

Rutgers University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 


Convent Station 
Lakewood 
Princeton 

New Brunswick 
Hoboken 
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NEW MEXICO 


Name of Institution 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
New Mexico State Teachers College 
State University of New Mexico 


Location 


State College 


Silver City 


Albuquerque 


NEW YORE 


Adelphi College of Brooklyn 

Alfred University 

Barnard College 

Canisius College of Buffalo 

Clarkson School of Technology 

Colgate University 

College of the City of New York 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on the 
Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 

College of the Sacred Heart 

College of St. Rose 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

D’Youville College 

Elmira College 

Fordham University 

Good Counsel College 

Hamilton College 

Hobart College 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York 

Keuka College 

Manhattan College 

Marymount College 

Nazareth College 

New York University 

Niagara University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Russell Sage College 

St. Bonaventure’s College and Sem- 
inary 

St. John’s College 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 

St. Lawrence University 

St. Stephen’s College 

Skidmore College 


Brooklyn 
Alfred 

New York City 
Buffalo 
Potsdam 
Hamilton 

New York City 


New York City 
New Rochelle 
New York City 
Albany 

New York City 
Ithaca 

Buffalo 

Elmira 
Fordham 
White Plains 
Clinton 
Geneva 


New York City 
Keuka Park 

New York City 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Rochester 

New York City 
Niagara 

Brooklyn 

Troy 

Troy 


St. Bonaventure 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Canton 
Annandale 
Saratoga Springs 
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NEW YORK—continued 


Name of Institution Location 
Syracuse University Syracuse 
Union College Schenectady 
United States Military Academy West Point 
University of Buffalo Buffalo 
University of Rochester Rochester 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie 
Wells College Aurora 
William Smith College Geneva 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Catawba College Salisbury 
Davidson College Davidson 
Duke University Durham 
Elon College Elon 
Greensboro College Greensboro 
Guilford College Guilford College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College Hickory 
Meredith College Raleigh 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 

culture and Engineering West Raleigh 
North Carolina College for Women Greensboro 
Salem College Winston-Salem 
University of North Carolina Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College Wake Forest 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College Jamestown 
North Dakota Agricultural College Agricultural College 
University of North Dakota Grand Forks 
OHIO 

Antioch College Yellow Springs 
Ashland College Ashland 
Baldwin Wallace College Berea 
Capital University Columbus 
Case School of Applied Science Cleveland 
College of Wooster Wooster 
Denison University Granville 
Heidelberg College Tiffin 
Hiram College Hiram 
John Carroll University Cleveiand 
Kenyon College Gambier 
Lake Erie College Painesville 
Marietta College Marietta 


Miami University Oxford 
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oHI0—continued 
Name of Institution Location 
Mt, Union College Alliance 
Muskingum College New Concord 
Notre Dame College South Euclid 
Oberlin College Oberlin 
Ohio State University Columbus 
Ohio University Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware 
Otterbein University Westerville 
St. Xavier College Cincinnati 
University of Akron Akron 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
University of the City of Toledo Toledo 
University of Dayton Dayton 
Ursuline College Cleveland 
Western College for Women Oxford 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 
Wittenberg College Springfield 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical College Stillwater 
Oklahoma College for Women Chickasha 
Phillips University Enid 
University of Oklahoma Norman 
University of Tulsa Tulsa 

OREGON 
Albany College Albany 
Linfield College McMinville 
Oregon State Agricultural College Corvallis 
Pacific University Forest Grove 
Reed College Portland 
University of Oregon Eugene 
Willamette University Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College Myerstown 
Allegheny College Meadville 
Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Pittsburgh 
Dickinson College Carlisle 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia 
Franklin and Marshall College Lancaster 


Geneva College Beaver Falls 
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PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


Name of Institution 

Gettysburg College 
Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Juniata College 
Immaculata College 
Lafayette College 
LaSalle College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 
Marywood College 
Moravian College and Theological 

Seminary 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College 
Muhlenberg College 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rosemont College 
St. Joseph College 
St. Thomas College 
St. Vincent College 
Seton Hill College 
Susquehanna University 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Thiel College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College 
Villanova College 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Westminster College 
Wilson College 


Location 


Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Haverford 
Huntingdon 
Immaculata 
Easton 
Philadelphia 
Annville 
Bethlehem 
Lincoln University 
Scranton 


Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh 
State College 
Rosemont 
Philadelphia 
Scranton 
Latrobe 
Greensburg 
Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore 
Philadelphia 
Greenville 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Collegeville 
Villanova 
Washington 
New Wilmington 
Chambersburg 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University 
Pembroke College 
Rhode Island State College 


Providence 
Providence 
Kingston 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clemson College 
Coker College 
College of Charleston 
Converse College 
Erskine College 


Clemson 
Hartsville 
Charleston 
Spartanburg 
Due West 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—coOntinued 


Name of Institution Location 
Furman University Greenville 
Limestone College Gaffney 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina Clinton 
The Citadel Charleston 
University of South Carolina Columbia 
Winthrop College Rock Hill 
Wofford College Spartanburg 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College Sioux Falls 
Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell 
Huron College Huron 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 

culture and Mechanic Arts Brookings 
South Dakota State Schoolof Mines Rapid City 
University of South Dakota Vermillion 
Yankton College Yankton 

TENNESSEE 
Carson and Newman College Jefferson City 
Fisk University Nashville 
George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville 
Maryville College Maryville 
Southwestern Memphis 
Tusculum College Greeneville 
University of Chattanooga Chattanooga 
University of the South Sewanee 
University of Tennessee Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University Nashville 
TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 

of Texas College Station 
Baylor College for Women Belton 
Baylor University Waco 
College of Industrial Arts Denton 
Incarnate Word College San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Lake College San Antonio 
Rice Institute Houston 
Simmons University Abilene 
Southwestern University Georgetown 
Southern Methodist University Dallas 
Texas Christian University Fort Worth 
Texas Technological College Lubbock 
Trinity University Waxahachie 


University of Texas Austin 
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UTAH 


Name of Institution 
Brigham Young University 
University of Utah 
Utah Agricultural College 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College 
University of Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College 

College of William and Mary in 
Virginia 

Emory and Henry College 

Hampden-Sidney College 

Lynchburg College 

Randolph-Macon College for Men 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

Roanoke College 

Sweet Briar College 

University of Richmond 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Military Institute 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Washington and Lee University 


Location 


Provo 
Salt Lake City 
Logan 


Middlebury 
Burlington 


Bridgewater 


Williamsburg 
Emory 
Hampden-Sidney 
Lynchburg 
Ashland 
Lynchburg 
Salem 

Sweet Briar 
Richmond 
Charlottesville 
Lexington 
Blacksburg 
Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound 
Gonzaga University 

State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
Whitman College 


Tacoma 
Spokane 
Pullman 
Seattle 
Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College 

Concord State Normal School 
Marshall College 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute 
West Virginia University 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Bethany 
Athens 
Huntington 
Institute 
Morgantown 
Buckhannon 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit College 

Carroll College 

Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Beloit 
Waukesha 
Appleton 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
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WISCONSIN—continued 
Name of Institution Location 
Mount Mary College Milwaukee 
Ripon College Ripon 
University of Wisconsin Madison 
Wisconsin State Teachers College LaCrosse 
Wisconsin State Teachers College Oshkosh 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming Laramie 


Teachers’ Colleges 


CALIFORNIA 
State Teachers College San Diego 


GEORGIA 
Georgia State Teachers College Athens 


State Normal School Albion 
State Normal School Lewiston 
KENTUCKY 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
lege Richmond 
Morehead State Teachers College Morehead 
Murray State Teachers College Murray 
Western Kentucky Teachers’ College Bowling Green 
LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State Normal College Natchitoches 


MINNESOTA 
State Teachers’ College Moorhead 
State Teachers’ College Winona 
St. Cloud State Teachers’ College St. Cloud 
MISSISSIPPI 


Delta State Teachers’ College Cleveland 


MISSOURI 


Harris Teachers’ College St. Louis 
Lincoln University Jefferson City 
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MONTANA 


Name of Institution 
State Normal School 


Location 
Dillon 


NEBRASKA 


State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College 

State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College 

State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College 

State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College 


NEW 


New Mexico Normal University 


Chadron 
Kearney 
Peru 


Wayne 


MEXICO 


East Las Vegas 


NORTH CAROLINA 


East Carolina Teachers’ College 


Greenville 


NEW YORK 


New York State College for Teachers 


Albany 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State Normal School 
State Normal and Industrial School 
State Normal School 

State Teachers’ College 

Teachers’ College 


State Normal College 
State Normal College 


Dickinson 
Ellendale 
Mayville 
Valley City 
Minot 


Bowling Green 
Kent 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State Teachers’ College 

East Central State Teachers’ College 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College 
Northwestern State Teachers’ College 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College 
Southwestern State Teachers’ College 


OREGON 


Southern Oregon Normal School 
State Normal School 


Edmond 
Ada 
Tahlequah 
Alva 

Durant 
Weatherford 


Ashland 
Monmouth 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Name of Institution 
Northern Normal 
School 
State Normal School 
South Dakota State Normal School 


and Industrial 


Location 


Aberdeen 
Madison 
Spearfish 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege 

Middle Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege 

West Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege 


East Texas Teachers’ College 

North Texas Teachers’ College 

Sam Houston College 

South Texas State Teachers’ College 

Southwest Texas Teachers’ College 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers’ 
College 

West Texas Teachers’ College 


VIRGINIA 


State Teachers’ College 
State Teachers’ College 
State Teachers’ College 
State Teachers’ College 


Johnson City 
Murfreesboro 


Memphis 


Commerce 
Denton 
Huntsville 
Kingsville 
San Marcos 


Nacogdoches 
Canyon 


East Radford 
Farmville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 


WASHINGTON 


State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 


Bellingham 
Cheney 
Ellensburg 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia State Normal School 


Fairmont 


WISCONSIN 


State Normal School 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ College 
Stout Institute 


Superior 
Milwaukee 
Menomonie 
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Junior Colleges 


ALABAMA 
Name of Institution Location 
Marion Institute Marion 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Junior College Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Jonesboro 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Monticello 
Arkansas Polytechnic Institute Russellville 
Central Junior College Conway 
Little Rock Junior College Little Rock 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Magnolia 
COLORADO 
Regis College Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Junior College of Connecticut Bridgeport 
GEORGIA 
Andrew College Cuthbert 
Junior College of Augusta Augusta 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch Pocatello 
Northwest Nazarene College Nampa 
ILLINOIS 
Blackburn College Carlinville 
Crane Junior College Chicago 
Elmhurst College Elmhurst 
Frances Shimer School Mount Carrol 
Joliet Junior College Joliet 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College La Salle 
Monticello Seminary Godfrey 
Morton Junior College Cicero 
North Park Junior College Chicago 


Y. M. C. A. School of Liberal Arts Chicago 
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IOWA 
Name of Institution Location 
Graceland College Lamoni 
Mason City Junior College Mason City 
St. Joseph Junior College Ottumwa 
KANSAS 
St. Mary College, The Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY 
Bethel Woman’s College Hopkinsville 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Junior College of Bradford Academy Bradford 


MICHIGAN 

Bay City Junior College Bay City 

Emmanuel Missionary College Berrien Springs 

Flint Junior College Flint 

Grand Rapids Junior College Grand Rapids 

Highland Park Junior College Highland Park 

Muskegon Junior College Muskegon 

Port Huron Junior College Port Huron 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth Junior College Duluth 

Eveleth Junior College Eveleth 

Hibbing Junior College Hibbing 

Rochester Junior College Rochester 

Virginia Junior College Virginia 
MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf Park College Gulfport 

Hinds County Junior College Raymond 

Sunflower County Junior College Moorhead 

Whitworth College Brookhaven 


Christian College 

Flat River Junior College 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Kemper Military School 

The Principia 

St. Joseph Junior College 
Stephens Junior College 


Teachers College of Kansas City 


Wentworth Military Academy 
William Woods College 


Columbia 
Flat River 
Kansas City 
Boonville 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Columbia 
Kansas City 
Lexington 
Fulton 
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MONTANA 


Name of Institution Location 


Intermountain Union College Helena 
Mt. St. Charles College Helena 


NEBRASKA 
Union College College View 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mars Hill College Mars Hill 
St. Mary’s School Raleigh 


OKLAHOMA 
Northeastern Oklahoma Junior Col- 


lege Miami 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Goodwill 


OREGON 
Mt. Angel College St. Benedict 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls College Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Hiwassee College Madisonville 
Tennessee Wesleyan College Athens 
Ward Belmont College Nashville 


Brownsville Junior College Brownsville 
John Tarleton Agricultural College Stephenville 
Lon Morris College Jacksonville 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College Danville 
Sullins College Bristol 
Virginia Intermont College Bristol 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Potomac State School Keyser 





